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"First the blade, then the ear. 


then the full grain in the ear” 
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What future for Africa? 


The very name of the great Zambezi River 
called up Images of old Africa to generations 
of outsiders who barely knew one African 
country from another. But the Zambezi's 
route to the sea is through Mozambique, 
whose final independence from Portugal this 
^eek will be followed by that of Angola in 
November, virtually completing the conti- 
nent's stormy transition to a new Africa free 
of colonial rule. When future generations hear 
“Zambezi/ 1 will their images be of an Africa 
where strife continued and freedom dwindled 
again — or of independence wisely used after 
being bravely won, and of fruitful inter- 
dependence among African lands and wfth the 
rest of the world? 

Not encouraging is the trend toward mili- 
tary authoritarian rule in still young indepen- 
dent nations. Economic and health problems 
remain severe. Tribal animosities linger. The 
threat of famine is seldom far away. 

But the momentum for Independence con- 
tinues. (Spain last month announced it would 
. give up Spanish Sahara.) And hope ror peace 
i and Individual rights inches forward a shade 

| ; more than it drops back in conflict-ridden 
. areas. 

The leaders of three clashing liberation 
movements In Angola announced efforts to 
"permit the decolonization process to return 
i to normal." The progress toward con- 
•'j stitutlonal reform in Rhodesia moves back one 
. ' day and forward the next, as the white 

government and divided black nationalists 
, , • 1 wangle over preconditions. 

: ■ i In tbe latter situation, hopes are bolstered 

by the impetus toward settlement being given 
■ by Prime Minister Vender of South Africa, 

•’ ; . even though he remains firm on his basic 

•: i. ' racial' policy, with some .concessions, within 

: 'V: *•' South Africa. South Africa has failed to meet 
United Nations demands to act quickly and 
decisively in ending its illegal occupation of 
Namibia (South-West Africa). But South Af- 
rica's position stated to the United Nations 
last month seems less obdurate than two years 
ago. It can be nudged further in this direction 
by world opinion, even without the mandatory 
i , arms embargo which was vetoed in the 

Security Council by Britain, Prance, and the 
. U.S. 

s As for the new Africa's emerging position in 

i ■ , ‘an interdependent world, there has been 
progress through recently agreed-on linkages 
i, - with the European Common Market. Out of 
the UN food conference came considerable 

China and sports 

;l : ; China, with its population four times that of 

L : ; , the United States, should have great potential 

/ i as a power In international sports. 

;■ During the recent lour of American track 

| and field athletes to compete in China's major 
. , - cities, the Chinese showed intense interest in 
I 1 j US. athletic techniques. Clinics held by the 

1 ; 1 :• American coaches drew dozens of their 
H h . ^Chinese counterparts and lasted hours. The 
j : : friendly, patient, disciplined attitude of the 

. i Chinese; In addition to their vast numbers, 
strongly impressed their more athletically 
i. ; .... advanced American visitors. ^ 

I ii? 

P#*' a«grepBive societies? 
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relief for hunger. African voices are heard 
more and mare in international assemblies. 

But, in many ways, Africans still under- 
standably feel neglected. Some leaders have 
been outspokenly concerned about the U.S. 
replacement of Donald Easum, with ail his 
experience nnd goodwill In Africa, by Nath- 
aniel Davis, whom they opposed, as Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. But 
Secretary Kissinger has placed the appoint- 
ment in a context of showing not less but 
greater regard for Africa — an intention that 
now needs proving. 

Crisis in Uganda 

The threatened execution of a British author 
in Uganda presents a particularly serious and 
delieate situation, especially in light of the 
troubled history of Ugandan President Idi 
Amin's four-year reign. 

The death by firing squad of Denis Cecil 
Hills, charged with treason in the writing of a 
book critical of President Amin, jias been 
postponed until July 4 pending Britain's 
response to a demand that Foreign Secretary 
James Callaghan come to Uganda to discuss 
“political aspects" of the case. Mr..Callaghan 
so far has refused, saying that capitulation in 
the Hills case could open the way for Uganda’s 
using any of the 700 other Britons living in that 
country as hostage for future demands. 

Great Britain is dealing with an autocratic 
ruler who has used ruthless tactics in the past 
to work his politically chauvinistic will. It still 
can be hoped that reason and mercy will 
prevail on Uganda’s part, and that perhaps the 
United Nations or perhaps more practically 
the Organization of African Unity may be able 
to Intervene. But in any case, Britain must 
proceed with the utmost or caution and 

political acumen if tragedy is to be averted. 

World focus on women 



The International Women's Year Confer- 
ence, now under way in Mexico City, serves 
both to reemphasize the progress yet to be 
made In alleviating sex discrimination and to 
point up the differences between developed 
and "third-world” countries. 

And this is as it should be. For the success of 
this natural sequel to last year’s United 
Nations-sponsored conferences on population 
and food production depends on maintaining a 
global view of the role and righto of women In 
a world that seems to shrink almost daily. 

Women/ have made gains in recent years. 
The U.S. House of Representatives Increased 
lto female membership from 12 to 18 last year, , 
and the number of women In state legislatures 
doubled to. 600, in 1974. A woman now heads one 
of-Britain's political parties. . 

But nine UN countries still do not afford 
women toll political status, and the women's 
movement in the United States, as feminist 
Betty R-ledan writes In a recent issue of 
Saturday Review, seems to have "turned 
Inward on Itself,” leading to a "paralysis of 


President Echevarria) were tho first to spook 
at the Inauguration ceremony also have 
caused anger among both government and 
private delegates. 

The meeting has been marked by dis- 
agreement between feminists concerned with 
political rights and third-world women who 
want to concentrate on the "new economic 
order, ' or redistribution of the world's re- 
sources. There remains division between the 
UN conference and an unofficial women's 
meeting across town. 

But active participation and vigorous dis- 
cussion of such basic issues as health care 
education, economics, and politics Is neces- 
sary for the conference to amount to more 
than the "hours of chatter" that Germaine 
Greer has predicted, and essential if Inter- 
national Women's Year Is to serve as a 
stimulus for future action. 


Press threat 


.wUon ',;,:T^ stalling « to* equ^ctahta u P lons ,n BritaIn to 

V The United 1, Nattofas i« w : « 1 v.” ft.?***'®** thy presses, of London's 
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.incentive and materialistic success; The lm- 
pulse toexcel instforts or any other field Us not 
necessarily Connected with a hunger for fame 
or wea,(h. ; Would any amount of money 
dangled in front of Bach have Improved his 
.compositions? Could any external reward 
have made Elnstplfi's discoveries more briK 
Hant? Djd Roger Banhlster's sub-four-minute 
mile result ftpm "^ItalistV uicehtlvb? 


: Primed Britain by Kmg A lUi 
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( The ' United. Natiofas Is not a model of' 
affirmative action. It has no female under- 1 
secretariea-general and but; one (out of 18) 
assistant secretaries-general is a woman; only 
16 percent of the 11,000 professional UN 
employees are women. The world body pro- 
dded meager funding fpr the International 
Wonwn s Year and had . to be prodded into 
scheduling a conference. 

■.'..J* j® no doubt the only organization 
th^ could have acted as. structure for such a 
gathering, however,- and with 123 countries 
reinvented mid 4,500 women in attendance, 
the Mexico City conference should not lack 
the reso^ce - to draft a 10-year "world plan of 
ac i}° n fc** ^proving the position of women. 
j 8e ect °d a faan as co-hCad of the U S< 
delegation, the election of Mexican Attorney 
General Pedro Paullada as president of the 
conference, and tbe fact that two men (UN 
Secretary-General WrildhefmWd Meklcan 


The attempt of printers unions in Britain to 

In toe latest cake thy presses , of London's 
News of the World were Stopped to protest a’ 
front-page article that criticized worker wage 
demands In Britain generally, and that news- 
paper s "overstaffing” inparticular. 

Granted It might be construed imprudent, if 
not a provocation, to discuss an internal labor 
situation so prominently. StUi, 1 freedom of 
speech cannot be curtailed by wqrker groups 
or outside groups, acting as self-appointed 
censors. ■ 

Printers unions should have the opportunity 
to express their views, and if the views have 
standing as news to have them objectively 
reported. But to. stop the presses in pique, or 
as part of a strategy to control editorial policy 

SngSom ™ 6 m V ? 1Ce 8er,0USl ^ - 


Anti-materialism. ; 

Amllul Rtzlnno's vision of an ethically 
spirit 'hilly regenerated America, described® , 
the recent Article by David Arabic, it ft" 
resting. 

In one sense Dr. Etzione’s “pragma^ 
idealism" is uplieal problem-solving Hi J*. 
best and brightest American tradition Taw 
this may account ui least in part for it* 8 Pi** 1 
to the public and private agencies which 
funded his research projects). But Ibert « 
another dimension to the problem, sugg**?® j 
perhaps by the hesitancy of these | 
agencies to underwrite his proposal ^ 
depth study of the value-criteria IW#®" 
govern the daily lives of indlvi** h 
leans. .t- ^ 

Surely there are few 

who would contest toe 

values or even toe notion tort W' 

superior to the simple imperative to wn 

to "make a buck.” Bulin a society f 

explosively heterogefieposns Ike u S. . 

challenge to the sllertt consensus inai ■ 
pel! live, materialist" values (In Dr- i; 

m 

toe ■ burtneds of ' living must threaten JJ. . 
stability and viability of toe socioecoflW 
organism Itself. ' ' 


Isn't modern America's spirit and g® 1 ’ 
the proverbial "dream" that binds its mM”". . 
Into nationhood and organizes their enWj 
fundamentally, irreversibly '‘mtierWM-. 
the amplest sense of the term? Perhaps 1 : 
well that a society ; engaged in to? ; 

enterprise of generating toe highesi fna» , 
standard of living for the greatest aurnwr , . 
people in recorded history dan hardly . 
pay more than lip (or research 
service to Dr. Etzibnfe’a demand to«£. 
rededicale itself in midstream |0 . i 

lficatlon of its citizenry’s "higher heeiffl. ^ ■ 

San Juan Island, \yato, . C- 

Letters prs welcome. Ordy a J -’. 

can bs pupUahed add none 
acknowledged , . Al\ are subject ; 

densatlon. ' • . / 
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in the battle for solvency 

Workers hold fate of Britain in their hands 










By Barth J. FalKsnberg, slaff photographer ‘ 

City of London: New confidence in the pound after Chancellor's pledge to curb Inflation 


By Takashl Oka 
Staff correspondent n[ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

All eyes in Britain are fixed on the unions to see whether they will 
accept the statutory wage controls they had vowed never again to 
allow. 

Although Chancellor Denis Healey's precise plans remain to be 
spelled out in a white paper this week, it is generally agreed that the 
ten percent freeze on wages, prices, and dividends he has imposed 
means statutory wage con trols In al 1 but name. 

The miners, whose Scottish and Yorkshire regional unionsTn tended 
to demand £100 per week (about $230) before last week's precipitous 
fall of the pound, will be meeting in annual conference In Scarborough 
next week. The week after, the rallwaymen will be holding their annual 
conference In Jersey. 

A third powerful union, the seamen, la even now polling its members 
on whether or not to accept a 29.2 percent raise rejected by the union 
executive. To a country In such parlous economic state, and so 
dependent on foreign trade as Britain, a seamen's strike later this 
summer could be disastrous. 

As a somewhat embarrassing footnote, members of Parliament, who 
have not had a raise since 1972 and who earn only £4,SOO ($9,900) a 
year, are hoping the 10 percent limit will not be applied to them until 
proposals upgrading their salaries by up to £3,000 ($6,800) a year have 
been implemented first. 

It was the drastic decline in the value of the pound sterling' on foreign 
exchange markets that forced the Labour Government to act. The fall, 
in turn, reflected a withering away of foreign confidence that Britain, 
bedeviled by a 25 percent inflation rate, would be able to manage Its 
economy. Tuesday, after Mr. Healey made his dramatic announcement 
in Parliament, the pound bounced upward and share prices also made a 
recovery. 

Mr. Henley's goal is to bring Inflation down to 10 percent by 
September next year and to single-digit figures by the end of that year. 
Businessmen and the opposition Conservatives generally reacted 
favorably to his announcement, while cautioning that details ware not 
available. *Plense turn to Pago 14 


Moscow 
rushes to 
fill Asian 
power vacuum 

; By Joseph C. Harsch 

China's concern about Soviet expansionism 
in Asia became louder and stronger this last 
week as Moscow became the prime outside 
supporter oflndta’s Indira Gandhi. . . 

The message (of Chinese concern ) has been 
audible!. -for some weeks, Indeed since the 
beginning of American withdraw^ from Indo- 
china. But It came through louder and clearer 
In Peking last Monday night (June 30) than 
fiver before. ; ' •, ; .. ... , = ; 

- The occasion was of 

<Hplomatie relations between Chiha and Thai- 
'land, The official spokesman and new "front 
man” 'Of dte Chinese Government was again 
Teng Hsiao -ping, as < It Was two weeks- ago, 
when the guest. Id: Peklng was President 
Marcos of the Philippines, “ . ‘ 

; On : that occasion deputy Prime Ministef 
Teng warded against, “jetting the Uge^ .in 
through th$ back door wfiile repelling the wolf 
ftom the Frontdoor.’’ Mn Teng said:. 

* '^The Bpectrp of it8;[SoviBtJ expansionism 
now haunts Southeast Asia, ad it hankers fpr 
converting this region 1 into ' I*? 1 sphere of 
influence some day /’- ’ • ’ , ■ v .. 1 . / V .j, ■’ : 

Peking’s concern seems to arira . partly out 
of rumors that Moscow/is seekingjnaVal base 
rights at Cam Ranh Bay in SOutH'Yie^ltem 
(built at huge expense by the United Stejes) 
?nd alsp by:toe ebvtouis fengihening of ties 
between Moscow; and the pre^n t leadership of ' 
India; Prlihe MhiaterGand^sassumptiortbf 


A sad day in India 


Few protest Mrs. Gandhi’s stern crackdown 


By Paniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

What has shocked many Indians who con- 
sider themselves liberals is that Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi’s assumption of emer- 
gency powers and the crackdown on her 
opponents has stirred little protest or resist- 
ance. 

"For those of us who have liberal pre- 
tensions, the Bad and; shocking thing is that . , 
there has been no upheaval," said a well- 
known Indian newspaper commentator who 


now finds he has little work to do, thanks to 
government censorship. 

"There has been very little protest any- 
where, and I expect we will find that the 
majority of the people accept what she has 
done," he said. "For those of us who were 
brought up to believe In the rule of the law; 
this Is a very sad day indeed. 

"She has won the flrst;round," he said. "I - 
don’t know how many more rounds there will 
be." • 

.. Small and scattered demonstrations against 
Mrs. Gandhi’s action, Includlng.one by fewer 
than 40 persons In New Delhi on Sunday, have 


United States uses a stick and: 


By Dana Adams 8chmldt 
Staff correspondent of ' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

4 ; •; ' - ;. ’ . WMhlngton , . 

New elements' of a carrot-and-stick ap- > 
proach toward Israel by , the United. States 
have surfaced here in’recent days. ' j 1 - . ■ 

> On the . one hand j Defense Secretary James ' 
R, Schiesinger- has Indicated that if Israel 1 
signs the 1968 treaty to ban the Bprtad of ' 
nuclear weapons, the U.S. i would Include - 
Israel under Itenuclef^ umbrella. Israel, then; 
would have the same -kind of status, as Japan 
undef th6‘ ‘umbrella,"', : . :/(' \ ,! ■ , 

■ M r . 1 Schleslri^ei’-'s. remarks, made at a ; 1 
breakfast with neWs^en July J 1 , guggesOOne 
way ■ In'J^hich '.'-the : ,ujg: 'might -guarantee ; 
Israel’s security. Watoingtbn , has hever for- y ■ 

So far, Israel " has i^used- to • sigh ; the,;/ 


nonproliferation treaty or to accept the 
Inspection of Its own nuclear facilities by the 
International Atomic , Energy Agency 
(IAEA), It has beep widely reported that. 


weaponson short notice. 

On the otoel* hand, in what la seen here. as. ] 
toe ‘‘slick" side .of the ll.S* approach t Presl- : 
dent. Ford has told! toe Washington Popi . 
newspaper '.'that' /unless' the: Arab-Israeli dead- Y 
lock in the Mideast generally ^I b^ broken soon'/ .. 
the United States would have to j^ommend k f 
broad settlement.. He denied, however, that; 
the^ U.S.would Vimposel’a settlement. Heajso J 
denied reports' from lsrael pf a U.S. “ultima- : 
tima." v ; •/;- 

; Israeli Prlme MJnlsfer Yitzhak ]Sabin : ha$ 


been handled with ease by the police. It 
appeared that the arrests of a number of 
opposition political leaders was enough to 
immobilize their followers for the lime being/ 

At a briefing Sunday night, a government 
spokesman declined to give new figures for 
the number of persona arrested since the state 
of emergency proclamation was issued five 
days; ago. But .he said the number was 
obviously now “much larger" than th$ pre-.: 
vlous official figure. of 900. 

Prior to the Imposition of emergency mea- 
sures, Mrs. Gandhi had been fighting for heir 
political life in toe "face Of ah election •, 
* ■ maiprgetices conviction arid widespread ca^ 

. for Ipr designation , Mrk. Gandhi ^d,;the 
; emergency raeasdres'Were necessaTy tocouri' 

, terocfail aUegedantigovernntent c^rapiritdy;. 

;. „,rpip,:cif v to Jitoasures hw. brtd: / 
ceW^ri|hijp;o^ tod «na.ad;.>- 
far lthrik been rfibre severe thari anything Seen 
here in wartime. 

. Until, just a few days, ago, Indian news- 
papers were as lively as any to be found in 
Asia, Press freedom .befitting the country 
known'' as the worlds largest democracy 
■ allowed :for . hard-hitting 7 Critiques of the 
, government, and qulte a few newspapers had 
; been sharply critical of Gandhi, • 

- Amoiig those iariested- has . been Kv R. 
Malkanl, editor ; of ilie ; conservative paper 
Called the Motherlahd, which speakS for Ute 
opposition Jana' Sangh Party. In a recent 
editorial his paper had said of Mra. 'Gadiflit: 
"Sh^mitet go., With' tiie, stigma of cormptiod 
stamped on her foreheadr ahe jyat^ cahnot 
continue In office.” 1 

day?/ the: Indian 1 press h^ been redueed jo// 
echoing; the official line, (jdany Indian hews- 
i/mgrilseoni tpp s|upn^:lq kijow Hp^toHadL . 

. f , I ; Vi ■; '^ipidajp', ttirt/o ‘Page 14 
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Rhodesian farms on alert 
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WHERE TWO 
CHINAS 
MEET 


John Burns has just left 
Peking . after four years 
there as a news correspon- 
dent. In an article on page 
18 he compares his impres- 
sions of Peking with those 
of Hong Kong. 


■' Marca Heglal/ada® 

• • BkiikImJ In isos bv-Mwy Balnr Eddy . . 
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By Henry S. Hayward 


Salisbury, Rhodesia 

You can’t help admiring the courage of 
white-farmer wives living in the north- 
eastern corner of Rhodesia, known as "the 
sharp end.” 

For them and their settler families, "the 
terror,” as they call it, never really has 
gone away. The “terrorists" are still 
around, despite a dubious cease-fire of last 
December. 

North of the Zambezi River in the nations 
of black Africa, these same men are not 
considered terrorists. There they are free- 
dom fighters and black African liberation 
guerrillas. 

Meanwhile they hide in the hills or slip 
into the African villages that spring up 
around the larger Rhodesian farms. "You 
know they are out there, watching and 
waiting," a young farm wife and mother 
explained. "But you can’t see them." 

The white husbands and fathers 
frequently must be away from the isolated 
rural homesteads for several weeks at a 
time for duty with the special police. 

That leaves the wives on their own. They 
see themselves as an African version of the 


pioneer women of the American old West. 
In addition to minding the children, seeing 
that cows are milked, and lending the 
vegetable plot, they then run the farm as 
well when their husbands are away. This 
means watching over crops of tobacco, 
maize, and cotton, and keeping tabs on 
perhaps 50 African farmhands. 

It means also never quite forgetting what 
might he lurking on the other side of the 
floodlit chain-link fences. , 

When .portions of the operational area in 
"the sharp end" became quiet months ago, 
the regular security forces moved out, 
leaving patrol work In the hands of local 
special police. With the curve of guerrilla 
activity once more rising, these part-time 
guards are expecting the regulars back 
again soon. 

The policeman-farmers In short want to 
get back to their crops and families. 

Meanwhile they venture into the hills and 
tribal trust territories In search of guer- 
rillas and their arms caches. In the early 
days of the cease-fire agreement, African 
nationalists often buried or hid their 
weapons and melted away across the 


Who owns Britain? 

The socialist plan 

for the Englishman's castle 
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: ’ London 

- Is the Englishman’s home still his castle? 
And, come to that, has the Palace of West- 
minster become a dormitory? 

Both questions have been raised by the 
Labour government’s latest reform bill, deal- 
ing with the subject of land ownership and 
development in Quean Elizabeth's over- 
crowded Island. The draft law, known as the 
Community Land Bill (or Communist Land 
BUI to the Tories) is meant to meet two 
problems: the accumulaUon of huge capital 
. gains by non-constructive landowners, and the 
. difficulty experienced by local governments 
in getting their paper plans actually carried 
out In bricksand mortar; 

The quick socialist answer would be Nation- 
alization. But for a start there Is no money to 
pay compensation, and furthermore the La T 

VIEW FROM 
LONDON . 

hour Party , cannot quite bring itself to 
antagonize Britain's small farmers and home 
* owners. As it is, wealth, gift and death taxes 
are making, It almost impossible for them to 
pass their properties on to their children;, 
something has to be left to them in life. 

So instead of Nationalization, the idea of 
“community ownership" of the land was 
devised. Local or county councils will r^se 


. .md^then fll or lease fplote to would-be 
developers, Including individual bomb bwn- 

* ®F* Provided they conform to the approved 
development plan. The law is so devised that 
the authorities will be' able to buy at an 
.artificially low price and sell ak high as they 

/ Cta, pocketing the difference : to pay off 
borrowings and finance further acquisitions 
for.thn| , landb^k < ! > 

• ‘ The socialist arguinentia thqt since it is the 
community audits planning laws which create 

# high values for building sites.the profit should 
go to the community, nut the landowner 1 - 

; Who has dime nothing to deserve it. But the 
; ultimate effect pf the new law will be that 
there Is no privately owned land for sale: the 
oply supplier of new building lots - whether 
: : !5 r horae s. offices, shops or factories -will be 
the community or, as some prefer to call it. 


Mozambique frontier. Some , 
their main base in Zambia. tUrne d 10 
Now l hey are coming back f n , .l 
hidden guns and Innd mines And ** 
finding unpleasant surprises tST??** 
of their caches has been found it ^ 
the inch™ have been 
land nunc wh.ch two gucrrUlTL 
planting recently on a rural road 
a farm, blew up, killing both men 
For their part, the guorrillas have^ 
working on local African vUtateJ 
Rhodesians sny they intimidate the!? 
gers to gel them to support the tkJSr 
movement with fowl and shelter ^ 0 
haps forcibly recruit somoyoa«^ 
their ranks. Delibcrnle t 
elders as an example to ^ , 

unknown, the border farmennj. / 
To prevent guerrilla Inffitratten, 
African compounds now have \m tacri \ 
in like the farm homesteads to puntd* 
greater protection Tor the workers. 

, "Worker families are loyal to Ui&r 
farm,” a wife who lives near Centensj 
said. "We house, feed, educate, dotbe,ad 
pay them. We tend them if they are sick. 
They don't want to be terrorists, and they 
don’t want terrorists around.” 

But those grim, determined, unprediet, 
able men in the hills arc still then, 
nevertheless, keeping black and white 
Rhodesians very much on edge. 


the state. And you will have to pay Its price, or 
get nothing. 

For many years, British planning laws have 
firmly controlled I he siting and appenrnnee of 
new buildings and alterations to existing ones. 
The 1 main intention has been to preserve 
architectural harmony, prevent overcrowding 
and protect the vanishing countryside. The 
Labour government vows It will continue this 
policy. Labour and Tories ailke are agreed 
that spectacular land profits should be taken 
away. But critics reading the Bill suspect It of 
trying to go much further. 

In spite of Labour election . promises, the 
text contains almost no safeguards for the 
family home owner. Strictly enforced, it 
would compel a man who wanted to convert 
his loft into an extra bedroom to sell the bouse 
to hiB local authority, and then persuqde it to 
sell his own home back to him —with 
permission to make the alterations. Further 
reading suggests that local government could 
compulsorily purchase anyone’s bouse, gar- 
den, paddock or even farmland without giving 
. any public reason at all, and without any right ’ 
of appeal. ' 6 

In a desperate attempt to alter the Bill in 
committee, the Tories have been keeping up 
two 27-hour sessions twice a week — doing all 
the talking, while Labour supporters Slumber 
jin camp beds in the next room, in case a vote 
is called. All of.Which Says something about ■ 
the more ludicrous rituals of the Mother of 

ri "i 1 ,. v’: - «. ■ ' r. 

^ 'nw .gt^rnmeni .insists that Ihe Tory t 
. objections are a scare. Ministers say they r 
nave given solemn undertaking that the small ' 

. man's home and garden are perfectly safe 

Besides, they add, the voters of each commu- 
nity will keep an eye on things and guard 
against corruption. 5 . 

NlBut there; are : two quite. serloiB counter- 
objections. Thp- safeguards promised by the 
government are still not part of (he Bill itself; 

• they ^ are to be. incorporated In subsidiary 
^?ulatlons, Issued and altered by. mlnlstera 
with little or no control by Parliament. That , 
way, say thecrltics, lies creeping socialism- 
even communism, As for "community con- 
trol r- nobody is quite sure what the 
^mmunity a se^ng that the voter turnout in 
British local elections is 20-40 percent, It will . 


■A. 
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Soviets seek 
frontier pledge 

By Takasht Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

West European governments are hopeful 
they can get the Soviet Union to accept the 
possibility of peacefully changing inter- 
national frontiers. 

If this hope is realized, it would represent a 
startling change in Soviet positions at the 35- 
nation Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion In Europe (CSCE), which has been going 
on In Helsinki and Geneva for two and a half 
years. 

After months of somnolence, the CSCE has 
sprung to life. Cables hum between Geneva, 
where the conferees (33 European slates plus 
the United States and Canada! ore meeting, 
and the various national capitals. 

The Soviets seem to be working against a 
self-imposed deadline to clear the decks for.a 
grand finale in Helsinki at the end of July 
bringing together 35 heads of state from 
President Ford to Rainier Prince of Monaco. 
Washington is more skeptical than the West 

• Europeans about any meaningful change in 
Soviet attitudes. Yet several West European 
governments have the impression that Wash- 
ington is as eaget- as Moscow to conclude the 
CSCE with a spectacular, almost totally 
ceremonial summit meeting. 

Perhaps, some West Europeans reason, U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger looks on 
CSCE as one aspect of superpower relations 
with Moscow, a happy resolution of which 
would help other aspects of that relationship. 
Perhaps Soviet leader Leonid I. Brezhnev 
needs the CSCE summit to consecrate his 

• detente policy before the 25th congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

Both American and West European officials I 
Insist there is good coordination between 
/them. But the United States has chosen to let ' 
the West Europeans carry the ball. The 
Americans have, spent more time in corridor 
diplomacy than in taking headline-catching 
initiatives within the conference and its 
committees. 

With the warning that the situation remains 
highly fluid in these hectic days leading up to 
the finale, informed sources here depict the 
present state of play as follows: 

There will be a final declaration enumerat- 
ing 10 principles, followed by specific agree- 
ments on the three major “baskets,'” or topics, 
.of the conference: basket one, security; 
basket two, scientific, technological, and 
economic cooperation; basket three,' freer 
movement of people, ideas and information. 
There is a fourth basket regarding what form 
the follow-up to the CSCE should take. 

Of the 10 principles, the one that.ia the most 
important to the Soviet Union Is the third,. the 
Inviolability of frontiers'. This was the Soviets' 
main purpose in calling.for the CSCE: to get 
final, solemn Western acknowledgement that 
the frontiers Moscow and tbe East Europeans 
. obtained as the^result of -World War II cannot 
be changed. , 

' As things now look, this principle will stand. 
But the Western contention Is that in- 
violability does not mean immutability .So, in 
principle one, which deals with sov§reignty, 

• there will be provision for changing frontiers 
peacefully; in accordance with International 
law, and by agreement. Moscow has agreed to 
BUch a provision, which would go further than 
what the West Germans were able to obtain In 
their treaties with East European states, ai)d 
would technically leave the door open for 

■ eventual Germpjireunificatlon. But the text of 
this provistpn haayet to be finally approved, 
and the question is whether , the wording 
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Princess Anne during horse trials In Massachusetts 


/ • r-s &'< ■ . ■ 1 

* '• '■ - i 

’ By Barlh J. Fa| ken berg, stall photographer 


When the princess walked out 
on the gentlemen of the press 


proposed by the Western countries means the 
same thing to the Ruslans afe.to the West 
In basket one, security, the British advo 
cated; with the support -or tb* 
military ccnfidence-building .pi bashes . such 
as notification of major troop movements and 
maneuvers be Instituted. Wha£ specific mea- 
sures will be taken! Is stiB the subject 6f , active 
discussion. 1 TWs Is: one of' the areas the SbViets 
are under bresstfre to settle before ^Citing a 



' By Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Hamilton, Massachusetts 

Princess Aiine iiad a tougher time with the 
press than with the International horse trials. 

She wanted to be treated as "just one of the 
British team” here for the U.S. Open Horse 
Trial Championships. The news media wanted 
to cash in on a royal story. 

The encounter between Princess and press 
came on June 26 after local pressmen had. 
spent five days badgering for an interview 
with Princess Anne mid her husband Capt. 
Mark Phillips. 

Before the meeting, Edward Glover pf the 
British Embassy insisted “this will be a press • 
conference with all.the British team, not just 
Princess Anne and Captain Phillips. Wheq the 
Princess - is home she is treated differently. 
She does not normally make herself available 
to the press so please don’t stick a camera! In 
her face. 

“When she is competing, sheiS a member of 
a team and Wants to be treated that way,” 
stressed Me. Glover who said the meeting was 1 
to be a "notepads ohly” occasion with ho 
cSmefasorimcrtphones. ! ’ ; * 

• • The British BqUektripn tpam« ; the pfese ,i; 

at a-Haniilt&l coant^ eStete. The Friflcefes 
was dressed Informally in. a red and white 
striped jersey, blue tennis shoes and a pair of 
worn corduroys threaded with a brass-buck- 
led leather belt. Captain Phillips stood at 
attention, also in blue corduroys, a beige shirt : 
with the sleeves rolled to his biceps. A green 
tweed cap was tucked under one arm. ■ 

Neither smiled. -They stood with tbeit arms ■: 
folded a4 Col. William Llthgow introduced the 
team and then pronounced : “You are bU.pow 
invited to tntx informally.^ *■ * ■ .. 

. The press raorhentarily balked. It was a ■■ 
.setting they were not familiar, with. .An ' 
-informal : but 'posh press conference with a : 
Princess in corduroys.- ’• i;.- 

! ' The Princess was , clearly npt ; comfortable 
withacnSJWdof : rt|)prtera. v! . - .. \\ 

: A' Wotoan reporter „'yentured forward r Wid ; 
meekly 'peeped "Ypur‘'jii^h^.: v ■'.’’•■•Tl)e, ; 

' -press conference Was . off to races, Note- ; : 

pads were drawn from top pock^ts. Repotrier® ' 


engulfed the royal couple, leaving .the rest of 
the British team standing bn the fringes. 

"You can put away your notepads or leave, 
because this Is off the record;” said Princess 
Anne. 

Thu press protested. A heated discussion of 
the ground rules followed and the notetaking 
continued! ' ■ 

Asked why she disliked the American press 
she responded, f T’l| tell you that tomorrow 
after I've read the papers." 

"Let’s put it this way, everything I've read 
so far has been a copy of every falsification 
1'veeverseen.” 

Another reporter observed that “with ln- 
- nation and the falling pound many Americans 
fear Britain may' be slipping down the drain. 
What sort of solutions do.yousee?" 

“What an amazing question I Do you really . 
expect me to answer that?” the Princess - 
retorted. 

"Yes, I do,” the reporter replied. 

She thought and then said, “Weill ... I don’t 
think we’re slipping that fast. There'p hope for 
usyet. ?l 

The dialogue than turned to the horse trials ; 

, and . Her decision 'tp . bHng ; her fryear^ld 
: geldihg instead ; of .Gbpclial)!. 

She spoke mtird easlIy^’SL - ; :. v"VT ' - '.i - : 

Capt. Phillips stood on her right looking 
over her shoulder as she fielded the flurry of 
questions. 

Two reporters began Eo query the 26ryear- 
oldofficer of 1 st Queen’s Dragoon Guards, 

' "What 1 sort of professlonid rivalry is - there 
. betweeri you . and your wife? ,, Somebody 
' asked. ! : • V' ■*.■ 

-The daptaln smllW. ’Tit's only qatural to 
have drite.; ObvipuslyPrir|cess Anne and I are 
competing ^a^inst! each hther. Soraeone Ws 

gotto win.” ! ' ;* ' / ’ J • ;• 

Which of you is the better 1 rideW ' . 

• He paused 11 You doh’t expect me to answer 
* that, l^o yoii?.”' ; ; '. 1 ■ - ' ■. ! ' , . 

ibo.ybu ljave: any, Rouble getting time off 
jfroni the Army to cbmpete in horse trials? ; : 

“ObylouaJ^ the tivo do ^cohfllot .But some- 
: how: we muddle along. Actually Tip had , 

ffee time to myself than heford J waa raafried . 
because ofextea obligations." 




With an Impish grin a reporter asked, "Do 
you expect Prince Charles will have any 
nephews or nieces in the near future?”- 
' He broke into a b^oad smile. "That’s a 
rather leading question, don’t you think?” 
Captain Phillips turned toward his wife as 
the volume of conversation between her and 
the press mounted, A reporter was asking if 
she thought her royal birth had any effect on 
the trial judges’ scoring. 

"It probably works out about even, in the 
end. And after a while a rider probably just 
becomes another number to them.” 

The press’s post-Watergate irreverence for 
privilege was reflected by a well-dressed 
newsman in front who asked why she wanted . 
to be treated like everyone when “by accident 
of birth ’ ’ she was not like everyone else? 

At this point the British hosts stepped in. 
But neither side was ready to disengage and 
Princess Anne had no intention of backing 
down. 

She cam 0 - back with, “Why do you treat die . 
any differently?, Do 1 have horns sticking from 
zny head? Do I talk ahy differently tban ilie , 
other gfrls? Do I look any different?", • . - 
! 4 Ah ■ American. representing a London paper , 
shputod from the back, of the .crowd, ‘t’Thb 
$84, oOfl ypu ara paid! every 
■ make you {jif/erqnt?^. : . , i \ ■> ' ’ ; . ; 5 1 

: ' flushed pepeato her.suplairii.aiidi\ 

she said, “T V/ant th be treated' as norms’ 
Think about that.” At that point she and 
Captain Phillips walked out. The team photo- 
graph scheduled to be taken by the adjacent 
backyard swimming pool was cancelled. - 
. . "I thought we had planned everything so , 
well, it Was all buttoned up," sighed Colohri 
/Llthgow afterwards. ; ; .- 
' ‘SheTI talk to you all night about her horse . ' 
or "whqlber thlS ls- a better coursp; But .she ; 
feels strongly that this sort of expecUtlonls not 
arpyql tour and people should respect that;^ 1 . 

. Thp press remained behind a bit flabber- 
gasted £jy the royal couple’s wrikoiit'. Report* 
era Cbhtiiiued to bicker over whether ft .wap :- . 
their rude' questions or 1 the' Princess’ qiftcfc : 
temper which precipitated the clash, 

. One photographer grumbled about not get* 
fiog the picture he needed; He sighed as he 
left the tent, “Ypu oiigbtsay it was ahoi night 
hiToiedo*’’;/' ■ ■» : 
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SALT: playing nuclear chess 
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Nazars, Portugal .By Goidon N. Convene, ohlet photographer 

- The beaches are left to the fishermen 


Algarve near deserted 


Tourist famine hits Portuget 

D« Il-l ._ mi i 


By Kenneth W. Gatland 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Thorny questions affecting the balance of 
power between the Soviet Union and Uie 
United States must be solved if the strategic 
arms limitation talks (SALT) are to make 
headway when 1 they ard resumed in Genova 
July 2. 

The talks have been delayed 10 days at 
Moscow's request to allow both sides to find 
compromise positions on the difficult problem 
of verifying whether a missile in its silo has a 
angle or a multiple warhead. 

So far Moscow has opposed on-site in- 
spection df intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) and both superpowers rely on spy 
satellites to police arms-limitalion agree- 
ments. 

The U,S. negotiating position already has 
been seriously undermined by the speed with 
which the Soviets have developed a new 
family of powerful ICBMs — the SS-16, 17, 18, 
and 19. Unless the size, power, and number of 
multiple, independently targeted re-entry 
vehicle (MIRV) warheads can-be restricted, 
these large missiles could give the Soviets 
overwhelming superiority. 

It already is apparent that the under- 
standing reached between President Ford and 
Soviet leader Leonid I. Brezhnev in Vladivos- 
tok last November (setting guidelines for the 
SALT 2 negotiations) contained many loop- 
holes. 

" It decreed that neither superpower should 
have more than 2,400 strategic land-based, 
airborne, and submarine nuclear delivery 
systems — of which no more than 1,320 should 
have MIRVs. But the weight of thermonuclear 
explosives that these missiles cpn carry was 
not defined. 

The evidence suggests that the U.S. has 
been badly upstaged by a massive Soviet arms 
drive of which the Defense Department 
repeatedly has warned while Congress appar- 
ently has remained unallenttve. 

. The big SS-18, of which 10 already are 
deployed in silos in the U.S.S.R., is capable of 
launching n single 50-mcgnton “city busier” 
warhead or eight MIRVs in the megaton 
range. This can be only a first-strike weapon 
to knock, out the U.S. ballistic deterrent force 
of 1,000 Minutaman, 54 Tilon-2 ICBMs, and 
other key strategic targets. 

The three-stage SS-18, the only solid propel. 


lent 1CBM in the bunch mnw u . I 
both ns a fixed-site and lakdife SjW 
U remains to be scen t 

prepared to press homo the full ,**■» 
the gains they have 
MIRV warheads. 1 

If they do, Uie U.S. may ^ forp . ■■ 
costly reequipment program of iuiT *** 
could include: » 

• Expansion or the Trident sub**., 

gram with missiles of 4,200 nauSrP ‘ 
range. “ a * *w ■ 

• Production of the B-l sum**,, t , 

plus, possibly, the : 

missile. 

• Production or the 
terconlinentnl ballistic 

the M-X program is put at ^ 

The scale of the problem 
clearer in the coming weeks, 4* ‘ 
strategic arms available to both to ( 
“overkill" capability and, despite Maori I 
obvious determination to gBin an edrcnirti ■ 
thermonuclear firepower, everyooTSa ! 
that the Kremlin will be prepared lo t&fc ■ 
throw, weight of the MIRV missiles tafc ' 
SALT 2 formula. [ 

Even so, there are a number of mtafa j \ 
problems. How does one compare the dm 
weight of bombers with that of ndssi^E ' 
bombers and missiles are counted ialhai.ll I 
total, docs one include Uic Soviets' Badfin - 
supersonic bomber? The Soviets dayffc 
Backfire has an intercontinental appiictia ! 
but it could rern’h |»nrls of the UJS. if reNeU | 
in the air. • | 

On Ihu uliier hand, the Soviets areappda j 
sive of the R-l, which can hedgehop a ; 
approach its target ul high altitude tndil ' 
more limn twice the speed of sound. If tkeBI ; 
is pul into production Uic Soviets aretofrfci 
feel compelled (0 back a massive new drink : 
ground -to air defenses. ; 

Therefore, the B-l. carrying up tofltajl ; 
convent lonai tombs, could become partdfe ; 
trade uff ugninst Soviet conceal® i ^ 
heavyweight missiles. ' j 

Another bargaining counter in Uie W — 
U.S. negotiators is Uiu AUM-80A alr-W* 
cruise missile IAUIM), which Body [ 
developing to provide the B-l with flwj t 
capability. Designed tu fly up lo IjWdw j ■ 
after release from the mother pfwe. « |- 
Hub«onlc AIAJM will fly the last 50 tdW* j; 
target below the radar screen at a Wf® 9 1 
only GO feet. j.;. 


By Helen Glbsod 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
>> f Lisbon 
.Political UDcertahrttea here have dealt a 
heavy blow to one pf Portugal’s main sources 
off^gn|nqomq. 

deserted, the country has awaked to another 
summer without tourists. 

V1974 was! ted enough, but 1975 looks 
catastrophic,” said, one Lisbon restaurant 
ownpr- “And without tourists, Portugal Is 
dead." ,^77 

-In 1973, 4' million vacationers spent some 
w ndllion In Portugal, making tourism this 
country’s second largest source of foreign 
exchange after emigrants’ remittances. Then 
19? 4, with an outbreak of cholera and a 

a 


.beaches, (his region relies on the vacationer 
for 80 percent of its income. More than 200,000 
of Its workers are Involved in the tourism 
industry. 

In deaeration, four-star luxury hotels here 
are offering rooms with Aill board for $10.50 a 
day instead of the usual $40, and throwing in 
several days of free rent-a-cars as an added 
attraction. In a metflum -bracket hotel, tour- 
ists can find rooms with breakfast aid dinner 
, for$3. . 

r^k-bottom prices have been to no 
**»• Contract after contract has been can- 
celed by American and European travel 
agencies, who have switched their -block 
reservations to countries they consider more 
politically stable. One of the Algarve’s best 
hotels when recently visited was found to have 
mly two guests amid the 200 employees, and a 


French press: days of gloom 
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By JohnCadman 
Speclalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 

French newspapers Ire in trouble. Only*!* 
Monde, the most serious and bat of the 
dailies, is making money. ' 

The reasons why lie in a combination of 

circumstances. Newsprint coals have risen 80 
percent since 1973. The economic recession 
has cut advertising revenue by as much as 30 
percent, and increased rates have 
advotisers to back away. Wages are up 
between 20- and so percent in the last two 
years. 

And, because most Paris 


at getting the paper printed In Bd# 113 
a Par Is suburb. V 

Paris has been wilhoutnew»I»P®J’^ f 
Uie last six weeks because of \ 

by printers protesting ^ hrcate0 ® , JSE r j 
The situation has even Jed | 

Bernard Cabanes. a Senior edit# f 

France-Prosae, tbe French , 

fatally Injured by a 1 

Parte when he was .. 


Parteien Ubere. who has 
Almo.1 ewryooecoo«^-®r^ *1 
pr«Bi wear. 


ariseinpoouj rates h» 


Frence-Solr, a poptdor 
up In arms at not having 

of a new chief 


bring with them. TodayT th^P^T iSofa to 1 ? efil1 

merelike a tested lUm set, : ' ; 1 uLSSS 


•Hie hardest-hit area is (he southeni Al- 
garve. Willr its hundred niiles of golden 


May cloccd botel^md ' . • n ^- u >w;ui 

■qf Mb^s, leaving tourists with imma^ h^ 
ami Without food. . 
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Romania seeks to broaden international relations 


By Eric Bourne 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Vienna 

Romania, ever concerned 
not to have all its eggs in one 
basket, wants still more links 
outside the communist 
world. It seeks to forge a 
general community of inter- 
est among small and me- 
dium-sized countries with no 
ideological affiliation. 

A member of the Soviet 
alliance, It also is urging 
adjustment of Warsaw Pact 
priorities to the mood of 


East -West detente and de- 
manding greater assistance 
within Comecon (the East- 
bloc trading community) for 
les5-economicaily developed 
members such as Romania 
itself. 

Romania's recent moves 
on the international front 
have included: 

• Improved contacts with 
Bulgaria (a frequent critic of 
Romania's reserved bloc atti- 
tudes), including an agree- 
ment to speed up joint con- 
struction of a Danube power 
station. 

• Negotiations with gov- 


ernments and firms in 
Austria and Britain both to 
expand trade and to promote 
bilateral companies for joint 
ventures in the metal- 
lurgical, power, and oil in- 
dustries. 

• In Latin America, a part- 
nership with Ecuador, pro- 
viding Romanian experience 
and equipment in prospect- 
ing and exploiting Ecuado- 
rian ol! fields in return for 
oil. 

• A request to t^ose friend 
and neighbor Yugoslavia to 
back Romania for observer 
status at the next summit 


meeting of nonaligned pow- 
ers. 

All these moves are part of 
Romania's increasing en- 
deavors to diversify and 
broaden its international re- 
lations and to advance the 
claim that smaller and me- 
dium countries, as well as the 
developing nations and the 
nonaligned, should not be 
excluded by the superpowers 
from the solution of major 
International conflicts and af- 
fairs. 

The world economic and 
energy crises, the Roma- 
nians Insist, call for new 


approaches and a new system 
of international cooperation 
In which the views and needs 
of the smaller and weaker 
nations are better taken Into 
account. 

These ideas have been ex- 
tended to such a far-away 
state as North Korea, whose 
leader Kim II Sung visited 
Bucharest last month. The 
visit produced predictable 
reaffirmation of Romanian 
support for Mr. Kim’s pro- 
posals for reunification of the 
two Koreas and withdrawal 
of the UN peace-keeping 
forces. 
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But the special political 
weight the Romanians at- 
tached to the occasion wm 
apparent in their media com- 
ment and in the treaty signed 
by Mr. Kim and President 
Nicolae Ceausescu. 

This is a very different 
accord from the customary 
style of communist treaties. 

It has no military clause, 
which is geographically un- 
derstandable. 

But It is unique in stressing 
basic principles which no- 
where figure in the Warsaw 
Pact treaty network — the 
autonomy and independence 
of (communist) parties and 
of states, and a community of 
interest based on the kind of 
neutralism Romania exerts 
in issues like the Sino-Soviet 
rift and the Middle East and 
on cooperation with devel- 
oping and noncommunist 
states. 

On the recent renewal of 
the Warsaw Pact, Romania 
again emphasized proposals 
that both iL and NATO be 
dismantled and military 
blocs dissolved as further 
logical steps in detente. 

Meanwhile, it said, the So- 
viet alliance should give 
greater priority to devel- 
oping equal political and eco- 
nomic cooperation which 
now is more important than 
the military aspects of the 
treaty. 

Bucharest’s present activ- 
ity and evident anxiety seem 
to stem In part from acute 
disappointment at continued 
delay over the trade agree- 
ment with the United States, 
including the most-favor- 
able-nation clause first prom- 
ised by former President 
Richard M . Nixon in 1966. 

The agreement, signed 
April 2, immediately encoun- 
tered opposition In the U.S. 
Congress, which is deferring 
ratification because of Ro- 
mania's failure to bring its 
emigration policies into line 
with the requirements of the 
1674 Trade Act. 

Germans as well as Jews 
are involved, and where the 
latter are concerned, Roma- 
nian procedures over the 
years have been as restricted 
as the Soviet Practices which 
first made the issue a factor, 
in determining U.S. trade 
policy vis-a-vis the commu- 
nist states. 

Romania, echoing the So- 
’ yiet line that emigration, has ; 
; nothing .to do with tfsde, has , ; 
so;, far given to; more .than ^ 
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Oil threat 

By Reuter 

The Hague 
1 Officials froth seven coun- 
tries bordering the North Sea 
have, decided, to Bet up a 
special group to study how hi 
proteat offshore oil rigs and 
gas pipelines from terrorist 
attack and sabotage: ' 

' butch Defense Minister 
Henk VredeUng, speaking at 
a one-day conference on pro- 
tection of North Sea In- 
stallations, warned that such 
installations wore hlghly vul- 
|ner able, to attack, ' . 










Asia 


Peking charges Moscow with 
‘wild ambitions’ in S.E. Asia 


By Ross H.Munro 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
& 1975 Toronto Globe and Mali 

Peking 

In the strongest expression yet of its concern 
about Soviet intentions in Southeast Asia, 
China this week accused Moscow of harboring 
"wild ambitions" that threaten peace in the 
region. 

The attack came from Teng Hslao-plng, the 
highest-level Chinese leader to appear regu- 
larly In public now that Chairman Man Tse- 
tung and Premier Chou En-lai restrict their 
activities for reasons of age and health. It was 
delivered at a banquet given In the cavernous 
Great Hail of the People for visiting Thai 
Premier Kukrit Pramoj, who Tuesday co- 
signed a communique formally establishing 
diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

In an apparent reference to the rumored 
interest of the Soviets in establishing a naval 
base at the U.S .-built complex at Cam Ranh 
Bay in South Vietnam, Mr. Teng charged that 
Moscow "insatiably seeks new military bases 
In Southeast Asia." 

Consistent with the Chinese style, Mr. Teng 
did not mention the Soviets by name, even 
though he left no doubt which country he was 
talking about. By seeking new military bases 
and sending Its naval ships into the Indian and 
West Pacific Oceans, Mr. Teng said, Moscow 
Is "posing a menacing threat to the peace and 
security of the Southeast Asian countries." 

“The specter of its expansionism now 
haunts Southeast Asia as it hankers for 
converting this region into Its sphere of 
influence some day," he charged. 

Replying to Mr. Teng’s remarks Premier 
Kukrit Indicated he shared at least some of 
China’s concern about the Soviet Union. 
"Efforts to establish hegemony and spheres of 
influence have not declined, and the countries 
• of Southeast Asia continue to have to oppose 
all manner of subversion from outside," he 
said. 

Hegemony has become a code word for 
accusing the Soviets of military expansionism. 

Consistent with (he Chinese concern about 


the Soviet Union’s moving into the vacuum left 
by the Americans, Mr. Teng did not offer one 
word of praise or even comment about 
Thailand's call on the U.S. to close all its bases 
In that country by March, 1975. It was yet 
another Indication that China will accept a 
U.S. military presence in Asia as long as it 
helps to inhibit the Soviet Union. 

In his speech. Premier Kukrit broadly 
hinted that he expects China also will not 
interfere in Thailand’s internal affairs now 
that diplomatic relations are being estab- 
lished. He endorsed the principle of "nonin- 
terference, in either direct or indirect forms, 
in the internal affairs of each other." This 
appeared to be a reference to certain state- 
ments by Chinese leaders that China is 
dutybound to support revolutionary move- 
ments that express the will of the people. 

During the mid-1960s, Thai revolutionary 
organizations based in China were given 
extensive publicity by the Chinese press. 
Peking still is accused of allowing a Thai 
revolutionary movement's radio station to 
operate in Yunnan Province in southwest 
China. 

Premier Kukrit and his large entourage are 
scheduled to fly to Yunnan Thursday. The 
rationale for his one-day visit to Yunnan is that 
that province is the home of many Chinese 
citizens of Thai origin. 

The opposite situation holds true in Thai- 
land, where there are 4 million Chinese, most 
of them well integrated with the overall 
population of 35 million. Once diplomatic 
relations are formalized, some 420,000 state- 
less Chinese in Thailand will be forced to 
choose between Thai citizenship and that of 
the People's Republic of China. 

Diplomatic ties between Thailand and Tai- 
wan already have been severed. The staff of 
the Taiwan Embassy in Bangkok has been 
given a month to close up shop and go home. 
However, trade and Investment links between 
Taiwan and Thailand will continue, just as 
they have continued with most of the other 
countries that have recognized the People’s 
Republic of China recently. 
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Korea: would U.S. go nuclear? 


By DanaAdams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
TheChrlstian Science Monitor 

- Washington- 
After 10 days during which the. determ ina- 
tion of the United States to defend South Korea 
was asserted, explained, arid reasserted four 
times by Secretary of State Henry A. Kls- 
. singer and once each by President Ford, his 
press officer Ron Nessen, and Secretary of 
Defense James R. Schlesinger, some diplo- 
mats may have been inclined last weekend to 
quote Hamlet’s "The lady doth protest too 
much, methlnks:” 

The comment implied that the plethora of 
administration assurances — in the wake of 
the collapse of South Vietnam and Cambodia 
— might cover Inner uncertainties in the 
minds of American leaders concerning North 
Korean intentions. 

American analysts, however, noled that the 
warnings from U.S. leaders was not based on 
any particular new sign of North Korean 
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. r fjprektd ew,^ undredletaht^ and iaknbwo. to 
. 'Regard ' the reunification of* Korea ad the 
V , /'ceritrpl aftn of his life, he is thought to be 
\ : » ; rtatbained noy? by several hard facta: ■ 

vinuHng his rifdt'Wlter this 'month to 
•?. Yg^^W China pie hery, toast he offered at 
‘Us fir# official banquet Was answered by. 
C™® 68 ® officials with pronounced emphasis <£ 
t ;- ■ Wef\d;vreiiriiflcati#i ; And fcreddent Kim 
‘ : tbereUponchangedhlshinB. 

■ " , Iater:(old Japaiiese journalists. that the 
. • , ; Objective conations" for reunification were 
not rightat present. 

• Despite the rigorous efforts be has Im- 
posed on his people, North Korean armed 
, mo fe®. bB8 ^* oa o papulation only half great 1 
■n'Tmith Korea’s 32 million, remain distinctly 
garve • ^ la 811 departments tolhosp of the 



South, which are backed by about 40,000 U.S. 
troops. 

Reinforcing these points, the analysts add,' 
/the U.S. Government has in the past two 
weeks received repeated official and unoffi- 
cial assurances from Peking that the Chinese 
would not back North Korea in any military 
adventure. . 

While the succession of public statements 
about Korea seems less alarming in this 
perspective, the accompanying news confer- 
ences elicited from the President am} Seere- 
' tary of State disclosures about what seem to be 
major shifts in U.S. nuclear weapons policy. 

Dr. Schlesinger pt his news, conference on 
June 20 disclosed that in addition to the 
tactical nuclear weapons the U.S. keeps In this 
country and in Europe it has a nuclear arsenal 
in South Korea. He said it would be used, “if 
circumstances were to require," namely an 
overwhelming North Korean attack. 

President Ford at his news conference on 
the White House lawn June 25 did not rule out 
nucl&r weapons In 
Kofeb -or, elsewhere; Instead he said: “We 

■ have’ a stfong determent force, strategically 
and. tafctically , and of course those forties will 
beusedinaflexibleway." . 

Press Secretary Nessen later insisted that 
the. President did not Intend to make new 
policv with these statements, by leaving open 

■ the possibility the U.S. might be first to uSe 
./ nuclear weapons. All pfist presidents, he said, 

: .b*d insisted on maintaining flexibility regard- 
; ing nuclear weapons use. 

. But it was the impressiort among some close 
observers that in their anxiety to ensure the 
defense of South Korea Dr : . Schlessiriger arid 
..the President had moved away ’from past 
policies, which insisted the U;S. would never 
uae nuclear weapons first, toward a policy that 
, . threatens possible first use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. : ■ ’ 



Panmunjom: American military policeman keeps wary eye on Korean guanh 

Park tightens hold on S. Korea 

Citing danger of attack, President clamps down 
, on press, students, and religious workers | 

Four Korean Presbyterian minis®**: 
have dcrih-nlod themselves lo helplaa “ 
urban poor hove been on trial unfe ® 
iwzziemcnl" charges. The West Gfl*® 
Prolestunl organization which PJ® * 
money that supposedly was embezzle® 
expressed Its lieliof In the honesty of theM 
ministers. A lawyer from tho World CounoJo' 
Churches denounced the govern ni ft* 
sligalcd trial as a force. But apparently 1 ® 
of Hits makes nny difference. '■ . 

The Dong-A Ilbo, South Korea’s largest 
mast influential newspaper, has becflttj** 
to virtual impotence, thanks lo govw® [. 
pressure that has forced important udveru 
to withdraw Ihelr patronage. \ t 

The thousands of university 
one time or another have 
against the government are 
they must undergo intensified * 

ing because of the threat 
There Is Increasing concern 
training program will 
ment as one more meknB w , 
over student organizations and i act 
A standing copijnMe* ol w# 

- announced In' May that the bishop 

attempt to: rivoid ..confrontation 1 fr 

government arid wofflH instead see* ■ R 
logue." But the only effect 
had has been lo subdue the young 
• "There has been no real dialogue; . ^ 
Catholic church leader who - 
recently, along with some other W 
. leaders, to a briefing by the Korean 
Intelligence Agency. 

"They gave us a briefing and j / : 
nch," he said. “They did not 
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By David Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Seoul 

The communist victory In South Vietnam 
has had a significant emotional effect on South 
Korea, and President Park Chung lice has 
capitalized on It to the greatest possible 
extent. 

Using the fear of an attack from North 
Korea as justification, the South Korean 
leader -has tightened controls over his domes- 
tic opponents in recent weeks. At the some 
time, given the overwhelming concern that 
many South Koreans fee] for national security, 
some of Mr. Park’s critics have grown more 
willing than they were previously to accept 
limits on individual freedoms. But the hopes 
that some of them had for the opening of a 
constructive “dialogue" with the Park gov- 
ernment have proven 111 founded. 

Others ahiong the critics who would like to 
continue an open struggle against the govern- 
ment, now seem more discouraged than, they 
had been at any time over the past several 
years. They have all but given up hope that the . 
United States Government 'or Congress Will, 
exert any pressure on Mr. Park to loosen his - 
grip. 

"There is now a feeling that there is little we 
can do,',' said a foreign missionary who has 
worked closely. with the young Roman Catho- 
lic priests, who seemed to be iuch a threat to 
. the governmentjust a few months ago. 

“Most people feel that if they campaign 
against the system now it will contribute to 
disunity and benefit the communists,” said a 
leading opposition politician. 

Sevpral university professors who openly 
accused the government of using the Indo- 
china debacle and resulting fears as a club 
against the opposition have been forced out of 
their jobs. . . 

- A handful of Protestant ministers who have 
been working to Improve conditions among 
• slum dwellers and Ill-paid factory workers are 
under intense surveillance and pressure from 
the police and the Korean Central Intelligence 1 
Agency. In government briefings they somfr* 
limes are accused of being tools of the 
communists. ‘ J< 


lunch, 
views. 

"Then President Park cam 0 -^rtn 
to us," he said. "The tiixl day the 
it was a dialogue. ■' 

“Our ^ concern Is that the *0 

will alienate people to the point 
don’t cafe' what happens to the coon . 
church leader said. | 

“PeopleJ will become so 
will be vulnerable to a kind of psr 
infiltration/’ he said. “! Uili* JJj* 
particularly to the young people in*' 
experience the war .' 


Soviet space chiefs elated by Salyut success 


Soviet Union 


Ily Kenneth W. Gatland 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The two “forgotten" cosmonauts, still orbit- 
ing the earth in the three-room Salyut 4 space 
station, set a new Soviet space record June 23 
exceeding the flight duration of the Soyuz 17 
crew — the first boarding parly — who were in 
space for 29 days, 13 hours, 20 minutes. 

Soviet space chiefs are elated by the 
apparent success of this latest mission as a 
curtain raiser for next month's meeting of 
U.S. and Soviet astronauts in the Apollo-Soyuz 
lest project 140 miles above the earth. 

Lt. Col. Pyotr Klimuk and flight engineer 
Vitaly Sevastianov, cosmonauts who reached 
the station in the Soyuz 18 ferry May 25, have 
peen able lo extend the experiments of the 
previous occupants by .making detailed obser- 
vations of the sun using a powerful solar 
telescope, observing geological features on 
eurtli. and growing peas and onions in a 
"cosmic garden." 

They also have measured gas, plasma, and 
meteoroid particles in space. 

Amnleur radio operators in Europe tuned lo 
the Salyut frequency have been listening to 
regular broadcasts from the station. Sven 
Grahn. reporting from Solienluna, Sweden, 


says. “There is lots of talk about the solar 
telescope, spectrographs, and protuberances 
on the sun." (Novosti, the Soviet press agency, 
reports (hat the solar telescope is being used to 
investigate physical processes in active areas 
of the sun's surface and the solar atmosphere. I 

Morale aboard the station is good. On one 
occasion the crew roared with laughter in a 
communications session with mission control. 

Salyut 4 is in a nearly circular orbit, some 
220 miles up. All its on-board systems are 
reported to be working normally. 

Mission control is laying great stress on 
research projects aboard which are “pre- 
paring the way for flights lasting many 
months." In time the Soviets say they will uBe 
higher plants and chlorella to generate oxygen 
for cosmonauts to breathe white absorbing 
carbon dioxide. • " 

The crews have been trying out a system for 
condensing water evaporated by both men and 
plants within the station, up to a limit of about 
one liter per man per day. They used the 
recycled water for drinking and preparing 
food. 

Cosmonauts Klimuk and Sevastianov 
brought with them replacement films and a 
whole range of experimental subjects. Little 
has been said, as yet, of photographing the 


earth's natural resources, but the third day of 
the mission was spent loading cameras and 
setting up basic equipment. 

On Lhe night of May 28 the station was hit by 
a laser beam projected from a Soviet ground 
station as part of a program for developing 
high-accuracy satellite-tracking and distance- 
measuring systems. 

European observers thought the flight 


would end after 30 days but that there was a 
possibility it might continue for 45 days. 

[A high-ranking Soviet space official said it 
was possible the two Salyut-4" cosmonauts 
would still be in orbit at the time of the Soviet- 
American space linkup In the middle of Mart 
month, Reuter reported from Moscow. ] 

Even so it will be a long time before the 
Soviets can match America’s space record. 
The last Skylab crew was in space for 84 days. 


The Kremlin backs up Mrs. Gandhi 


By Dev Murarka 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Strong and unqualified support Is being 
given by Moscow to Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi ip the face of her current 
political crisis. Soviet commentators are 
stressing the peril from what they term right- 
wing reaction In India. They fear that if Mrs. 
Gandhi were to leave the political stage lt 
would be a big setback for the Soviet position 
in Asia. 

The aim of Mrs. Gandhi’s unprecedented 
measures, as Moscow sees it, was to cool an 
overheated political atmosphere. 

While Moscow has no ideological objection 


to the steps taken by the Indian Prime 
Minister, it is realized that they can be only a 
short-term palliative. Therefore even Moscow 
hopes that these measures will not be pro- 
longed. 

Were that to happen, the Soviets worry that 
the backlash, when it comes, would quickly 
and completely sap the power of Mrs. Gandhi, 
making it awkward for the Soviets to maintain 
unqualified support for her. 

The Soviets had been growing increasingly 
uneasy as Mrs. Gandhi came under fire from 
opposition political elements. In Moscow’s 
view these elements are too bound up with the 
American, or pro-Western, lobby In India, and 
were they to succeed in unseating Mrs. 
Gandhi they would have switched the country 
to the Sino- American sphere of influence. 
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Africa 

High costs 

modify 

apartheid 

By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Cliristian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

The cost of operating “apartheid” in a time 
of world economic crisis and inflation is 
forcing South Africa's white minority govern- 
ment to modify its policies. 

The system of duplicating many state 
services and public facilities — an Inherent 
part of the apartheid program to keep the 
races apart — is being reviewed. The govern- 
ment has announced that in the future, "any 
legislation that could have a cost-raising 
effect” should be "re-examined. ” 

At present it looks aa though South Africa 
might end the year with the highest inflation 
rate of any industrialized country in the world, 
with the exception of Britain and Australia. 
This despite the fact that South Africa Is 
remarkably rich in gold and uranium and 
other raw materials and has a huge and 
relatively cheap black labor force. 

Much of the inflation Is imported, as with 
other countries. But a lot of it la homegrown. 
In addition to the enormous cost of 1 'running’ 1 
apartheid, labor mismanagement In general 
contributes — especially the restricted use of 
black labor to "protect” white workers. 

Mutterings from white workers, the very 
people the government is supposed to be 
"protecting,” are getting louder as costs 
escalate and money dwindles in value. 

In response, the government has announced 
a full-scale attack on Inflation. It will be 
directed by a committee of cabinet ministers 
who will be advised by senior government 
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Street signs In South Africa 


officials ai j private commercial leaders. And 
it will contain a series of plans for the more 
efficient use of labor — black and white — and 
an extension of special training schemes for all 
races in all areas of the country. 

The government has even told those white 
trade unions and employers who have pre- 
viously closed their doors to black workers 
that if they do not now accept blacks volun- 
tarily the government will force them to do so 
by legislation or some other means. 

This has already happened in the motor 
trade, where garage owners and the trade 
unions came to a closed shop agreement that 


Obstacles liitter black Rhodesians 
1 ' path to the. conference table 
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By Henry 5. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Salisbury, Rhodesia 
Divisions among Rhodesia's black African 
leaders are giving Ian Smith’s white minority 
regime additional grounds (as he sees It) for 
delaying the holding of a constitutional 
. conference on the country?B future. 

• The African National Council (ANC), the 
• ■'umbrella organization- .representing Rho- 
desia's black nationalist organization! . wants 
- . the conference held outside Rhodesia. Almost 
. anywhere will'do, It says, Including neighbor- 
ing black Botswana or adjacent white-ruled 
South Africa if Mr, Smith prefers that locale. 

Not so, says Mr, Smith In effect; So crucial a 
' parley about Rhodesia's future roust be held in 
j Rhodesia Itself. His clear implication la that 
Rhodesia Is a sovereign date, even -if Britain 
and the black nationalists dispute this point. ' 

■ Moreover, he argues, if the ANC leaders 
cannot negotiate black majority rule here, 
they will not be able to do it elsewhere either. 

. Underlying this controversy over confer- 
ence locale, however, are other factors. The 
' major one is that the Rev. Ndabaningi Slthole, 
a prominent member of ANC and also head of 
the Zimbabwe African' National Union 
(ZANU), is outside Rhodesia and at present 


has said he would boycott the ANC congress If 
the organization tries to hold one. 

Thus it is dear that the soft-spoken, small- 
Btatured ANC chairman, Protestant Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa faces formidable problems in 
trying to hold his team together in the current 
sparring. Time and again, Salisbury rumors 
; have claimed the bishop was oh the way out as 
ANC leader, but he has proved durable as well 
.as determined. ... 

The bitterness between the ZANU and 
ZAPU factions erupted Into violence recently. 
It also is assumed to cause great annoyance to 
Zambia's black President Kaunda, who along 
with South Africa's white Prime Minister 
John .Vorster is anxious to see meaningful 
talks get under way lest further bloodshed 
occur. 
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prevented any white journeyman from train- 
ing a black apprentice. The result; No black 
motor mechanics, a shortage of staff in 
general — and soaring repair prices and 
shoddy workmanship. 

The government now has opened its own 
trade school where black mechanics are 
trained, and, after a trade test, allowed to 
work where they want. In theory, these black 
mechanics, who are not tied by the closed shop 
agreement, will train more blacks and the 
whole apartheid situation in the industry will 
necessarily break down within a few years. 

There are numerous examples in almost 
every area of society of waste running into 
millions of dollars a day because of the 
apartheid duplication. Two buses run on many 
rqutes, one for the whites the other for the 
. blacks. Two trains serve the same areas 
frequently, or, at least, the same trains hove 
separate compartments for blacks and whiles. 

Many hospital services, including am- 
bulance services, are duplicated so that 
■ “white” ambulances somotimos fail to pick up 
• black patients, and vice versa. 
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White extremism 
strengthens in 
South Africa 

By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

Tlic Christian Science Monitor 

A white extremist political partv^^ 
scrawny, boarded political hard-liner 
Dr. Albert Herizog has made telling 
two parliamentary by-elections In mST" 
speaking country districts. This ^5? 
Indication that conservative white an» 
vous about allempts by Prime Minted S' 
Vorster to liberalize som eatlheruUngfa 
National Party government’s glides ■ 

Dr. Hertozog’s party, cal\e4v\«“He«i 1Ito 
Nasionale Party” (HNP1, was (ornvedS. 
group of National Party dissldenls two yeen 
ago basically because they considered foal Ifc 
NP was "going soft” on race relations % 
HNP claims to represent the “puriW 1 
principles of the original founders of (he 
National Party, and Its members are & 
plicitly racist. 

They oppose any form of racial integratioo, 
are appalled at the idea of different raw 
using the same public facilities, and believe 
that not only is racial discrimination conve- 
nient for the white man, but declare that h k 
morally right as well. 

In election after election, they have at- 
tracted votes from a hard core or ligtt- 
wingors. But usually their representatives 
hove suffered the humiliation of losing lie 
monotary deposit all candidates must pay to 
run for election to Parllamonl because thy 
failed to win the required fifth or the votes. 

But lost month in by-elections in ho 
Transvaal Province constituencies, theyi! 
only retained their deposits, but garberedi 
much bigger share of the votes than they hi 
had previously. 

The Notional Party candldnles in ted 
contests tost support — although they ws 
still able to win the seuts reasonably comW 
ably. 

The reason for the HNP advance Is cws^ 
in remote country districts that Prime M 
later Vorster is "going loo foal" wlthww 
changes, Including tho desegregation 
lain amenities, nnd Ihnl ho is "soiling out "w 
while man In nearby white-ruled Rhodeek 
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Lebanon: can 
new cabinet 
avert civil war? 


By Joseph FUchett 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut. Lebanon 

Hope for an end to Lebanon's latest week of 
lntercomnmnal fighting emerged last week as 
Premier-Designate Rashid Karami formed a 
six-man cabinet. 

Mr. Karami and his prospective ministers 
were summoned to a meeting with Lebanese 
President Suleiman Franjleh after talks be- 
tween the country’s veteran politicians. 

Their task was to form a government 
capable or turning around this country's 
quickening slide into civil war, and the 
growing intervention by forces outside Leba- 
non. 

[Authoritative Washington sources said 
there is evidence that Col. Muammar al- 
Qaddafi's Libyan government, which heads on 
Arab “rejection front” opposed to a peaceful 
Arab-Isracll settlement, Is spending up to $1 
million daily to fan the flames in Lebanon. 
Libya is believed supporting violence by 
Muslim leftist partisans and by snipers who 
rekindle the fighting during calm periods by 
shooting at both the leftists and their mainly 
Christian rightist adversaries. 

[Egyptian President Sadat has publicly 
charged that Colonel Qaddafi’s intervention in 
Lebanon is aimed against his campaign for a 
negotiated peace with Israel. ] 

As many as LOO people were reported killed 
and several hundred wounded in the 24 hours 
Of fighting here which led up to Premier- 
Designate Rashid Kar ami’s announcement 
that a new government was imminent, follow- 
ing his day-long negotiations with President 
..gulelman Franjleh. 1 r .. 

Mr. Karami appeared, optimistic, for the 
first time in the crisis, as all major Christian 
leaders and MuBlim representatives held a 
“reconciliation banquet” at the presidential 
palace. It was attended by the Syrian Foreign 
Minister , Abdel Halim Khaddam , who Is back 
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Phalanglst youth opens fire from behind oil drum barricade during Beirut street fighting 


for his third attempt to mediate In the current 
troubles. 

Frequent secret telephone contacts between 
the Lebanese President and the Syrians in 
recent days have been reported by Nahar, a 
well-informed paper here. 

The compromise formula is believed to be a 
small government, comprising between four 
and eight cabinet ministers, temporarily 
excluding both right-wing Phalangists, led by 
Pierre Jemayal, and the Socialist opposition, 
led by Kernel Jumblatt. After a month’s 
cooling off, the government would be enlarged 
to include all factions. The government mean- 
while would refrain from any legislation on 
matters affected by sectarian dispute here. 

This formula, which has the assent of 
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influential former Christian President Cam- 
ille Chamoun, appears to minimize the con- 
cessions being demanded from the Phalang- 
ists, who heretofore insisted on a role In any 
cabinet. Sunni Muslim leaders also have made 
conciliatory remarks about the Phalangista. 
Mr. Jumblatt was believed to have agreed to 
the formula in outline. 

A government along these lines, it is 
thought, would be strong enough to circums- 
cribe the spreading violence here. Lebanese 
security forties, which have intervened more' 
actively, say they lack enough men to police- 
Beirut — (despite reliable reports that 2,000 
soldierB have been transferred to the security 
forces). 

Phalanglst forces appeared to Buffer heavy 
‘ losses late Sunday when they mounted an 
offensive to link .the main Christian area, 
Ashraflyeh, to outlying Christian localities. 
Messages on the Phalanglst walkie-talkie 
. network could be overheard indicating serious 
casualties.. • , 

. A genera] strike was in effect last Monday, 
Although the cunrent unrest has lacked any 
. specific anti-American overtones, the trickle 
of Americans leaving the c[ty is rapidly 
growing. Sq far,, there are no confirmed 
reports of foreign firms planning to move 
operations away from Beirut. 

, Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat has given a public 


pledge of Palestinian noninterference in Leba- 
nese affairs. 

in a nationwide message carried on Beirut 
television recently, Mr. Arafat appealed for an 
end to the factional and sectarian fighting 
here for more than two months. 

Emphasizing the Palestinians’ anxiety to 
avoid getting involved in Lebanese affairs, Mr. 
Arafat stated that "the PLO has no opinion 
about the political system or social and 
economic policies Lebanon wishes to have for 
. itself.” ..... 

Mr Arafat’s statement received wide cov- 
erage In the government-controlled media 
here as well as the Beirut newspapers — an 
- Indication of official satisfaction. 

The PLO leader's statement is a blow to 
Palestinian extremists, particularly the "re- 
jection front” which is closely involved with 
Lebanese left-wing factions as part of its 
strategy of protracted confrontation. Tbe 
"rejection front” wants to wreck current 
Middle East peace efforts . 

Mr. Arafat’s stand is the latest development 
in the growing confrontation between the FLO ' 
leadership and the. front, led by the Marxist; 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
under George Habbash. 

■ The degree of Mr. Arafat’s authority re- 
mains to be demonstrated. Left-wing Leba- ; 
nese newspapers have been reticent, .and ; 
“rejection front? ’.forces are bitterly critical of 
Mr. Arafat's stand.' . V : 
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By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

There has been nothing quite like it since 
the gold rush: the Australian man in the street 
has discovered culture. 

Not many years ago any Australian male 
brave enough to admit enthusiasm for art, 
poetry, or opera was considered odd, if not 
eccentric. 

But with the great influx of Italian, Greek, 
and other European immigrants and with the 
building of the lamed Sydney Opera House, 
the traditional . M he man 11 mystique is crum- 
bling. ■ 

Not to be outdone by Sydney, every other 
state capital ia building or has finished a 
cultural center of comparable, if not bigger, 
capacity. Melbourne's Impressive multipur- 
pose Arts Center is more then half finished; 
Adelaide's new Festival Hall is already in use; 
Perth's new concert hall is also in use; and 
Brisbane has a cultural building on the 
drawing boards. 

But the biggest surprise connected with the 
culture boom Is the rapidity with which 
Australians have' swung from apathy (if not 
distaste) to enthusiasm toward the arts. The 
Australian Opera doubled box-office receipts 
from 1973 to 1974, filled an average BB percent 
of, seats, and needed less than a 50-percent 
subsidy compared with an 80 percent subsidy 


Culture boom spreads across Australia 

in Hamburg, for example, which would be / . 

exnected to be far ahead of Australia. ' ■ : . 'jv u r i : ■ 


in Hamburg, for example, which would be 
expected to be far ahead of Australia. 

Bernd Benthaak, who has been producing 
opera here since 1970, says, "The Australian 
Opera is developing fast - artistically as well 
as in size. Regional opera companies are going 
ahead, too. Many fine Australian singers 
who've been working overseas think it worth- 
while to come back here now. . . . That's never 
happened before." 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission 
maintains six full-time symphony orchestras, 
a training orchestra, a choral group, and two 
showbands. > 

Names of viBitlng artiste brought here by 
the broadcasting commission suggest an In- 
ternational who's who of celebrities. In one 
recent week American pianist Stephen 
Bishop, French pianist Michel Beroff, and 
Peruvian tenor Luigi Alva headed the list. 

The Australian Ballet, virtually unheard of 
outside this country until the 1960s, made a 
coast -to- coast tour of the United States in 1971 
with Rudolf Nureyev. Nureyev came to 
Sydney again in June; the also highly ac- 
claimed Mikhail Baryshnikov has not long 
Blnce left. 

' An exhibition of modem paintings from the 
New York Museum of Modern Art, which 
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Sydney Opera House: opera Is catching on 
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arrived here in April, so far has drawn more 
than a quarter-million visitors, most of them 
waiting in long lines for half an hour or more. 
Local newspapers carried rave notices about 
the exhibition. 

- Many local artists, to their considerable 
surprise, now can make more money than 
sheep shearers. Barry Stern, proprietor of one 
of Sydney '8 leading commercial galleries, 
commented: "When I first started in Padding- 
ton [a Sydney suburb] there were three 


gal lories. Now there must be more than % 
Bui Australians are chauvinistic buyers." 

Chauvinistic or not, few Australians cony 
plained when the government paid $2 mlUto 
of the taxpayers’ money for a painting forth 
national gallery. And in spite or the recession 
the Labor government's subsidy lo the arts in 
1974-75 was up 42 percent from the previous 
year to $27 million — a payment that even 10 
years ago would have bought Labor a ticket to 
the political wilderness. 
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Food council meeting brings little hope to the hungry 

By David Willey The council debates dissolved into bitter ial, whose three top poBts are held by To the hnves, Dr. Boerma asked the cm i i 

Special to bickering between '‘have” and "have-not" Americans. They also objected to what they question, "To what extent are the de«S 

The Christian Science Monitor countries. There was a conspicuous failure to termed paternalism in the food aid business countries ns n whole now prepared to own 

Rome provide the political persuasion necessary to and called for fair access to rich countries’ their markets much more generally tn f ! P 
Millions of hungry and undernourished get both developing countries and rich grain markets in order to raise themselves out of agricultural exports of developing 
people in Africa, Asia, and Latin America «uwiiif»»pe mnrlifv domestic nollcies to take subsistence level economies. tries'/ 11 5 L0Un- 

drew scant encouragement from the first 
meeting of a new United Nations body, the 36- 
member World Food Council, which ended In 
disarray here recently. 


The council debates dissolved into bitter 
bickering between "have” and "have-not" 
countries. There was a conspicuous failure to 
provide the political persuasion necessary to 
get both developing countries and rich grain 
producers to modify domestic policies to take 
into account needs of the hungry. 

A caucus of 22 have-not states protested 
American domination of the council secretar- 


Red tape snarls women’s conference 


By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Mexico City 
The International Women's 
Year Conference has had to 
endure complaints of con- 
fusion, of lack of progress, 
and of political polarizations 
— such as those between 
China and the Soviet Union, 
Egypt and Israel — which 
have nothing to do with 
women. 

Elizabeth Reid, who is an 
adviser to the Australian 
Prime Minister on domestic 
affairs and for the welfare of 
women, is — according to 
feminist Betty Frledan — the 
only really major voice that 
has emerged at this confer- 
ence. She points out that the 
UN mode of operating causes 
more and more tensions: "It 
Is very like a huge bureau- 
cracy: If It la something 
straightforward, you will 
have more trouble doing It 
than you will doing some- 
thing pointless." 

• ' Elizabeth Reid says it la 
usual in tJN Conferences for 
the traditional game to be 
played— delegates give set 
speeches, praise Uieir own 
country, say nothing is wrong 
with It, and then display all 
their ancient hostilities. 

The Australian delegation 
head also mentioned the lack 
of documentation services 
and the lack of translation 
services as factors slowing 
down the conference work. 

One reason for the techni- 
cal confusion here Is that Ihe 
conference was moved. from 
Us originally planned site In 
Bogota, Colombia to Mexico 
City only last October, and 
the Mexican Government has 
not had time nor supplied the 
full facilities for a confer- 
ence. • 

' At .the nongovernmental 
Tribune, where space and 
organization are also prob- 
lems, the confrontations have 
been more between radical 
and. moderate groups. But 
many acknowledge that. 
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there has been more direct 
dialogue at the Tribune on 
Issues of concern to women 
than at the government con- 
ference. 

Once the major countries 
had made their speeches at 
the governmental gathering, 
the business before the con- 
ference was more concrete 
and better focused. 

"The World Population 
Conference in Bucharest, Ro- 
mania, last year," said Eliza- 


beth Reid, "was in total 
chaos and that conference 
was indeed in dire fear of 
falling apart. 

"Women were not included 
in the population conference. 
Here they are the majority, 
and In many cases they have 
succeeded for the first time 
in saying to the politicians of 
their governments: ‘If you 
want to raise political issues, 
show us how It relates to 
women. 1 " 


ial, whose three top posts are held by 
Americans. They also objected to what they 
termed paternalism in the food aid business 
and called for fair access to rich countries’ 
markets in order to raise themselves out of 
subsistence level economies. 

Less militant have-nots like Pakistan dis- 
agreed with more militant ones such as 
Senegal and Algeria, which seemed always 
ready for a public showdown. 

The council's director, Dr. John Hannah, 
formerly of the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, received In effect a vole of "no 
confidence” from the hungry nations. His 
position now is considered untenable despite 
his impeccable credentials. 

Dr. Addeke H. Boerma, retiring director- 
general of the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), struck the most positive 
note at the meeting. He blamed both devel- 
oping and rich countries for the world food 
situation. 

How far, he asked, are the developing 
countries prepared to make the internal policy 
changes necessary to reform agrarian struc- 
tures and improve income distribution? 


A personal disappointment to Dr 
was the failure of the European 
Market to increase its contributions 
world's hungry this year, though the Uni L! 
States, Canada, and Australia have all tfonesb 

Experts continue discussion this week 
Rome on formation of the Inlwh B H« , ’ 
Agricultural Development Fund, promS 
cash by Uio United Stntos and rich dwX 
slates. The fund's first year's 
about $1.25 billion, rising lo $5 billion a year 

If this sort of flnaucing can be provided tw 
agricultural investment In the third world It 
might provide the one bright spot on the world 
food horizon. But already France, Japan, the 
Soviet Union, and Italy have said they cannot 
contribute. 

The WFC meeting Bhowed there is little 
evidence yet of a universal reordering of 
priorities to cope with the world food problem. 
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Latin Americi 

Mob ‘hit’ perils U.S.-Cuba ties Mrs. Peron: gravest crisis yet 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Alleged Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
plots to assassinate Cuban Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro and the slaying of a Chicago 
crime-syndicate leader have derailed the 
movement toward reconciliation between Ha- 
vana and Washington. 

Although the setback is probably only 
temporary, there is little likelihood that there 
will be much action on reconciliation until the 
CIA issue is resolved. Currently, there are two 
congressional probes into the reported CIA- 
sponsored assassination attempts in the 1960s. 

The slain Chicago gangster, Sam Giancana, 
figured in one of these alleged plots — 
reportedly first conceived In late 1960 and 
scheduled to be carried out in early 1961. It 
involved the hiring of a Cuban assassin to kill 
not only Dr. Castro, but his young brother 
Raul, and Ernesto Che Guevara, the Ar- 
genline-bom close associate of Dr. Castro. 

The plot was never carried out, but Wash- 
ington sources say Giancana was the key 
figure in the plot. 

His recent slaying is shrouded in mystery. 
One theory is, however, that it was somehow 
connected with the CIA probes now under way 
In Washington. Mr. Giancana was expected to 
testify soon before the Senate committee 
investigating intelligence activities. 


According to this theory, Mr. Giancana had 
become a liability to the underworld. While 
the Senate committee was looking into CIA 
connections, it Is thought underworld figures 
in Chicago were concerned that Mr. Giancana 
might disclose syndicate secrets during the 
investigation. ‘ 

The Senate committee, it is understood, 
has substantial evidence that a CIA plot did in 
fact exist and that It was spawned in the final 
months of the Eisenhower administration in 
late 1960 and was due to be carried out in the 
first months of the Kennedy administration. 

But Senate investigators are looking care- 
fully at the alleged Castro assassination plot 
and others developed In late i960 against Gen. 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina .of the Do- 
minican Republic and Dr. Francois Duvaller 
of Haiti. 

General Trujillo's assassination on May 30, 
1961, is thought to have had a tie-in with the 
CIA. But in the case of General Trujillo, 
evidence now has come to light suggesting 
that several earlier CIA-sponsored plots 
against the Dominican leader were worked 
out in late 1960. 

Tile rationale behind this alleged CIA 
plotting remains elusive. Dr. Castro, a Cuban 
nationalist, was adopting a strongly anti- 
United States policy, while General Trujillo, 
in office for 30 years, enjoyed much support in 
the United States. 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Argentine President Maria Estela Martinez 
de Peron is on a collision course with the 
nation's powerful trade-union movement. 

The issue is her veto of a massive 100 
percent pay boost for the nation’s workers. 

In taking the action late Saturday, she is 
risking a clash with the major Argentine labor 
group. Ihe Confederaclon General delTrabajo 
(CGT), which has long been the backbone of 
the Peronista movement she now heads. 

The CGT had staged a general strike and 
mass demonstration in support of the demand 
for payment of the wage boost. 

Mrs. Peron, arguing that the Increases 
would fuel greater inflation and unemploy- 
ment in an already troubled economy, went on 
nationwide radio and television to announce 
her rejection of the increase. She ordered an 
all-around increase of only 50 percent, effec- 
tive last June 1, and called on the nation fpr 
austerity to get it through the present eco- 
nomic crisis. 

"It seems the leaders of unions and political 
groups do not yet understand the difficulties 
we face," she said. 

Labor Minister Ricardo Otero promptly 
resigned — a tipoff that labor would probably 
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President Peron: battle with labor 

resist Mrs. Peron 's decree. Mr. Olero had 
strongly supported the 100 percent Increase. 

CGT leader Caslldo Herreras rushed back to 
Buenos Aires from Geneva where he had been 
attending an International Labor Organization 
session. He called a general CGT meeting 
Monday to decide what action to take. 

With the anniversary of her inauguration as 
President coming up July 1, Mrs. Peron faces 
her gravest crisis in the year she has been in 
office. The CGT has 3 million members and 
for 25 years has served as the underpinning of 
her late husband's political movement. 

Without CGT support, Mrs. Peron will find 
the going increasingly difficult. Her political 
base is limited at best. Moreover, her closest 
advisers, including Social Welfare Minister 
Jose Lopez Rega, are bitterly disliked by labor 
and by many other Argentines. The CGT last 
week called for Mr. Lopez Rega 's ouster. 
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★ Mrs. Gandhi's crackdown 

Some papers expressed their disagreement 
with the censorship this past weekend by 

leaving some columns blank, but were there- ([ ^ 

liter forbidden to do that again . £*• 

Some of the papers appear to be deliberately r . ju 1 * (tfgEL 

refraining from publish ing any photographs of / 

Mrs. Gandhi, and one has pleaded In an • 
editorial for more freedom. That iB about the , 
extent of visible protest from the press so far. fSBr 

Mrs. Gandhi defended the censorship in a 6 JEtx 
recent speech on the grounds that “some I ■ 

newspapers in the recent past had been V nBS j 

spreading and writing all sorts of stories." (\Km 
The Prime Minister said she was sure the VVji ,wr i \ v 
censorship would soon be lifted. IHki . 

In addition to controlling the local press, the , 

government has been heavily censoring out- \ 

going news dispatches as well. One British V 

newsman who tried to file whaf he considered 
to be a factual, low-key dispatch this past 
weekend found that the government censor / 

rejected about 90 percent of it. He was left ** B y Alt 

with only a few lines considered acceptable Prime Minis! 

for transmitting overseas. 

Another correspondent who wanted to dom found that this was i 
transmit quotations from an Indian newspaper though the editorial had a 

editorial concerning the need for presB free- itself without being censo: 


* Moscow and power vacuum 

emergency powers in India and the Jailing of news from Wnshington that the tic 
leading members of the political opposition Corps, which has been trained and ^ 
have shocked the capitals of the Western for half n century for playing a nrim” 8811 ^ 
world, but have drawn only sympathy and the Pacific Ocean basin is in hT 5 aryro!l *» 





By Albert J. Forbes, staff artist 

Prime Minister Gandhi 

dom found that this was not permissible even 
though the editorial had appeared In the paper 
itself without being censored. 
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* Britain’s future 

What the bitsinessmen fear Is that a strict 
curb on prices could drive some enterprises to 
the wall. 

Labour’s left wing, however, and many 
unions expressed dismay and anger. Stalwarts 
of Labour’s left, like former Industry Minister 
Eric Heffer, accused the government of 
reneging on the "social contract" — Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson’s original policy of 
holding down wages through voluntary agree- 
ment. 

While hoping Cor voluntary agreements 
between unions and management under the 
new 10 jferceAt ceiling, Mr. Healey' said he 
would propose legislation U these agreements 
failed, to come within the. limits he has 
Imposed, Unions will not be' penalized, but 
employers, whether public or private, will not 
be allowed to raise prices, nor will (hey be 


subsidized should their wage settlements 
exceed to percent. 

Labour's left wing and the more militant 
unions face a . dilemma. If the left wing 
consistently votes against the government, It 
could force party moderates into a coalition 
with tlie Conservatives. 

If the unions strike and thereby bring the 
economy to a halt, they could also cause a 
change of government. The result, from their 
viewpoint, could only be a reactionary coali- 
tion or a reactionary Conservative govern- 
ment. 

Much as they dislike what Mr. Healey has 
done, do they really want to bring their own 
. government down? Messra. Wilson and Hea- 
ley are gambling that when faced with the 
alternatives, the unions and the party's left 
wing will back down. 


emergency powers in India and the jailing of 
leading members of the political opposition 
have shocked the capitals of the Western 
world, but have drawn only sympathy and 
support from Moscow. 

Viewed from Peking (and from Washington 
as well) it is now in order to tnlk about a 
Moscow-New Delhi “axis." India seems draw- 
ing ever closer to the Soviet Union. Peking 
sees the danger of a new "domino theory" 
working in Asia. As the Chinese read it, Soviet 
influence, based firmly on India, could nil loo 
easily sweep eastward around the southern 
rim of Asia. Peking is naturally concerned nt 
the prospect of being embraced by Moscow 
and its clients on north, west, and south. If 
Soviet naval units then obtained naval base 
rights at Cam Ranh Bay, Peking would indeed 
have occasion both to worry and to seek even 
friendlier relations than it yet enjoys with 
both Japan and the United Stales. 

All of this is transforming the pattern of 
world relations. Slno-Soviet rivalry in South- 
east Asia was foreseen as a long-term con- 
sequence of American withdrawl from Indo- 
china but few dreamed that it would come 
with the rush it has displayed. Moscow, as 
expected, has moved deftly though cautiously 
into the vacuum. But each move produces a 
higher decibel level of. expressed concern in 
Peking. 

A companion to all of this change of patterns 
in Asia Is a continuing turn of Washington's 
face from Asia to Europe. Symptomatic is 


★Israel and U.S.A. 

On nuclear weapons, Egypt, which has 
signed Lhe treaty, has said that it will not 
ratify it unless the Israelis do likewise. 

Mr. Schlesinger recalled that President 
Lyndon B. Johnson at the time of the original 
nonproliferation-treaty signature in 19GA hnd 
indicated the t).S. would seek Security Coun- 
cil action in support of any signatory who was 
threatened with nuclear aggression. 

In 1964, President Johnson said that "na- 
tions that do not seek national mid cur 
weapons can be sure thiil if they need our 


mid retrained Tor a role in the NorlhT^ 
and Modi ter niucim basins. ® 

Symptomatic also is the fact thar 
foreign policy issue in Wnshlneim L?? 5 
nothing to do with Asin, but cSft 1 ? 
with Europe. 11 is the conlroS l^ 
"detenu*" policy toward the Soviet^ * 

It still Is the official policy. J! 
daily by Secretary of Slate 
nut it is coining under Incrcaslm criS^' 
CnpllollIUl. 

The latest development | n this 
assault on orfidal policy was 
in Washington of justly. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. 

George Menny of the AbT-Cl0.l»4yJ2£ 
speech which in strongest \ ^ 

identified "detente" as appeasements^ 
tyranny. If Mr. Solzhenitsyn had to ^ 
Wnshington would reopen lhe ,, coldviBr ll i 
do its utmost (short, presumably, of nudg 
war) to overthrow the present 'regia fa 
Moscow, break up the Soviet empire, d 
liberate its captive peoples. 

It seems probable (hat "detente" *3 
become the prime foreign policy issue In Dx 
1970 political campaign in the United Stela!! 
has replaced Asian policy, which has bDM 
disappeared as n political issue. Itlsastbn# 
America has willed itself to forget Asia. 


strung support against some threat of wfa 
blackmail then they will have it.” 

Presiden I Ford in his interview dald i 
reports that he had nt a meeting with bd , 
Ambassador Simchu Dinilz on Friday pa j 
him nn "ultimatum" that the U.S. id 1 
"impose a settlement" if the Israelis 4W 
negotiate urn*. j 

But he went on to say (lull the reassess* ( 
nr U S. Mideast policy is "no charades : 
"we are going to make a decision." 
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Bumper harvest expected 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Latest signs point to record grain crops this 
year which would mean : 

1, For shoppers: Lower prices next winter 
for eggs, corn-fed poultry, pork, and beef. 
Also greater availability of Japanese cars, 
Latin American bananas, and a variety of 
European goods purchased with foreign ex- 
change from sales of U.$. agricultural goods 
abroad. 

2, For many farmers: Ironically, lower 
incomes as their bumper corn and wheat crops 
flood markets and bring prices down. 

3, For the hungry abroad: A greater chance 
of getting some surplus U.S. grain as it starts 
to pile up this fall. 

As the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) prepares its key July 10 report on this 
year's crop-production estimates, most signs 
such as weather and acres planted point to the 
record yields predicted earlier this year. 

Previous USDA estimates were based on 
what farmers said they intended to planL. The ■ 


July report will be based on examination of 
crops in the Helds. 

“1 think we're going to have a good crop," 
says Walter Goepplnger, chairman of the 
board of the National Corn Growers Associ- 
ation in Boone, Iowa. 

But, he adds, “we've had tremendous losses 
from rain” in parts of northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota. 

But the excessive rains, which slow growth, 
have been the exception in most corn-growing 
areas. Normal weather favorable to growth 
has been tlie rule. 

Similarly, in some wheat areas, excessive 
runs, even hail, have hurt crops in recent 
weeks, but most areas are doiqg well. 

Dennis Roemer in Gove, Kansas, expects to 
get 45-U>^0 bushels an acre on his wheat farm 
this summer “unless we keep having a lot of 
rain.” Last year be got 3B-to-40 bushels an 
acre when heavy rains, then a drought, hit his 
and many Midwestern farms. 

Combined winter-planted (the larger por- 
tion) and spring-planted wheat production Is 
estimated at a record-shattering 2 billion 
bushels, up from the previous record of . 1.6 
billion for the 1973-74 crop. 
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By Richard L. S trout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Congress prepares to leave Washington for 
another 10-day recess with one of the sharpest 
ecoomic i yarai in 40 years dividing the 
Democratic legislature from the Republican 
President. 

"Congress has Arne nothing," asserted 
President Ford of the energy problem at a 
colorful outdoor pro* conference on the 
White House south lawn June 25. 

“The all-time, record-breaking no-jobs 
President," shouted House Speaker Carl Al- 
bert, waving his aims on the floor of the House 
and denouncing his former colleague. Presi- 
dent Ford, for allegedly obstructing job 
recovery. 

The issue between them Is technically 
simple. 

In the worst recession since the Great 
Depression, Mr. Ford . puts emphasis on 
curbing inflation while the Democratic activ- 
ists put emphasis on cutting the S J percent 
unemployment rate — 8 million unemployed. 

Among other points at his press conference, 
Mr. Ford: 

— Declined to say whether the United 
States would use nuclear weapons if attacked 
in Korea. 

— Declared further price increases by the 
oil cartel would be “totally unacceptable.” 

— Said he may ask: Congress to continue 
recently reduced income-tax rates another 
year if the slump continues. 

— Denied that Russia has violated the 
strategic arms limitation (SALT) agreement. 

Economic indicators put in their own two- 
cents worth in the increasingly bitter White 
i House -congressional argument: the federal 


composite index advanced for the third 
straight month In May, signaling continuing 
recovery. 

And the Democrats failed once more to 
override a presidential veto, this one on the 
$1.2 billion housing biU, declared by sponsors 
to offer 800,000 potential jobs. The vote: 268 to 
override, 157 against, or 16 short of the two- 
thirds needed to override Mr. Ford's veto. 

Although Democratic activists have been 
clobbered four times in recent attempts to 
override vetoes — farm, emergency jobs, 
strip mining, and housing — and although top 
presidential economic adviser Alan Green- 
span has declared the recession has touched 
bottom, important considerations yet remain 
in the basic energy-jobs clash that is coming 
to dominate politics in Washington: 

— The administration's own economic pro- 
jections look to unemployment of around 8 
percent (7,500,000 unemployed) through cal- 
endar 1976, 

— The oil cartel gives signs of boosting 
prices again, representing a multibillion- 
dollar sales tax on the United States and world 
consumers which Mr. Ford told his press 
conference might have a serious effect on the 
U.S. recovery. 

— The urgency of the oil situation appar- 
ently still is not realized by the U.S. man In the 
street, and no consensus is reaching Congress 
to take form in affirmative action of the kind 
Mr. Ford laments he is failing to get. Asked 
about this failure to emphasize the situation, 
called by some a “crisis,” Mr. Ford answered 
in general .terms and cited -energy-saving 
derices of government agencies. 

The Senate's scheduled vacation over July 4 
rides on the effort to limit a filibuster on the 
contested New Hampshire seat. It has failed 
three times to get the majority necessary H 
apply cloture. 

















Who’s to blame for the ’phone? 
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Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

Was the telephone invented in Canada or in 
the UnJLed States'? 

Everyone — except the Russians perhaps — 
agrees Sir Alexander Graham Bell invented 
the contraption. But a controversy is raging 
over where he actually put the talking- 
listening device together. 

It all began when the latest Washington, 
D.C., telephone book came out recently. 

On the cover, depicted as an "American" 
hero, is Alexander Graham Bell. The direc- 






tory. published by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, a division of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, says the 
telephone was born in Boston on March 10, 
1876. 

This "theft" of a Canadian invention - 
though Bell was born in Edinburgh, Scotland 
— infuriated the Canadian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. -First Secretary Keith de Bellefeuille 
Percy issued a protest, concerned that the 
same misinformation would find its way into 
the remainder of America's 180 million phone 
books. 

He quoted Sir Alexander himself as saying 
In Ottawa in- 1B10: 1 'It was I who Invented the 
telephone, and it was invented wherever I 
happened to be at the time. Of this you may be 
sure, the telephone was invented in Canada. ” 
Bell told his Canadian audience he found it 
“curious" there should be a dispute even then 
about where the phone was invented. 

But hesuggested the device was "made" in 
the U.S. and invented in Canada. "The first 
transmission of a human voice over a tele- 
phone wire, where the speaker and the 
listener were miles apart, was in Can- 
ada. . . 

The dispute was front-page news in many 
Canadian newspapers last week, and tele- 
phone historians are busy trying to resolve the 
issue. 
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By Don Sellar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

The scarlet-coated Mounties, who occasion- 
ally have played the role of strike-breaker in 
Canadian history, are saddled with n InhDr 
problem of their own. 

A burst of mild trade unionism has devel- 
oped in the lG.OQO-memker federal police 
force, long considered to be a most unlikely 
place for union activity of any kind. 

A group of restless Mounties, small but 
vocal, has sprung up to challenge some of the 
procedures and policies which have guided the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) for 
generations. 

Between 300 and 400 Mounties have risked 
incurring the wrath of their superiors by 
joining a national “RCMP Association" to 
represent their interests in salary negotiations 
and other matters. 

“The old benevolent godfather Is being 
threatened," explains a lawyer who repre- 
sents the group of dissident redcoats formed In 
Ottawa earlier this year. 

By "godfather," ho moans Commissioner 
Maurice Nadon and the ultra-conservative 
band of men who run the prestige-laden para- 
military RCMP, which only this year began 
admitting women members. 

The commissioner has not publicly attacked 
the fledgling RCMP Association, but his 
enthusiasm for a tame, "in-house" staff 
association he set up laBt year is evident. 

The commissioner refuses to grant Inter- 
views on the subject - another sign of his 
displeasure concerning the association's exis- 
tence. 

"If they insist on having high school and 
university graduates in the ranks, they are 
going to come up against this trouble," 
explains a spokesman for the association. 

“The old school can’t come face-to-face with 
this desire of people to have an input into 
decisions which affect their lives and their 
careers.” 

In simple terms, the association is demand- 
ing four basic changes In the way the Mounties 
operate. It wants: 


• Commissioner Nadon to surrender fab 
power to dismiss a Mounlie without benelitsi 
due process of law. 

• A booi'd set up to hear Mounties' appeds 
against con vie I ions on service offenses 
public complaints about RCMP conduct. 

• Federal legislation changed so U 
Mounties, like other government employes, 
could negotiate sulurirs ami working koS- 
Hons through an independent nssocialion. 

• "Merit" to guvern promotions, not the 
time honored principle of seniority. 

The RCMP association categorically rejecd 
the idea that policemen have the right 8 
strike. “We're not a union - we're only ta 
association," says one member. 

Solicitor-General Warren Allmand. wtofr 
ports to Parliament of RCMP matten.ll 
dismissed the group as "a few fellows seCK 
I membership 1 cards" in Ottawa. Bui htk 
promised In take it more seriously shaft 
gain majority support. 

Internationally, the Mounties arc know# 
a symbol of Canada. Their romantic afof 
lures on the frontier have contributed lolW 
image as an efficient, dedicated band of® 
wlm. according to the Buying. "alvwp P 
their man." 

In recent years, the RCMP has cometti® 
lucre wing attack from critics who 
that Us Hollywood-generated Imoge P'* s “ 
serious Internal problems. 

The appearance of Uiia unionlike RCJr 
Association is iiariieuiurly ironic, dneoj* 
federal government often has u«d 
Mounties as un effective instrument to ^ 
labor uprisings. ' ..... 

In a study of Canadian Industrie! 
published several years ago. Pr ® .S,, 
Jamieson remarked that the MounW Jgj 
vention in strikes has had "a prof** 
on the climate of labor reWk* 

L °Tb!* r RCMP presence 

lions.” . ii* 
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central Califor nia 

CITRUS AND CATTLE RANCH Lo- 
cated in (he San Joaquin Valley as- 
tride scenic Kings River 935 acres 
high producing citrus; 10.000 acres 
excellent winter range supplemented 
with 370 acres Irrigated pasture 
$6,325,000. plus crop expenses 
Principals only. Box L-1B. One Nor- 
w ay SI . Boston, MA 02 H 5 U.S.A. 

dressmaking 


DORIS PUSEY. High-class dress- 
making including Readers dresses. 
Alterations. Remodeling 23 Loveday 
Road. West Ealing. W.13. Tel : 01- 
579 1598. 


employment agencies 

ST. ANNE'S MANAGEMENT Selec- 
tion and Employment Agency. 43 
High Street, Addlestone, Surrey. 
Way bridge 48134/6/6. Covers all 
grades of staff throughout the U.K. 


estate agents 


ROSS & ROSS LTD. Auction & Es- 
tate Olttces Estab. 1890. Sales - 
Valuations — Rents Collected — 231 
Brlxton Road, London SW9 8LN - 
Telephones 01-735 2B47/8/9. 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS Struc- 
tural Surveys. Valuations. In- 
vestments. Houses and Elate. Hoop- 
er & JackBon. 46 Fulham High 
Street. London SWB 3LQ. 01 736 
1161. 

flats for sale 

BEXH ILL-ON-SEA. Sunny ground 
door flat. 2 bedrooms, living room, 
usual offices, double glazing, ga- 
rage. small garden. CSM HP, 4 
Qroavenor PL. London. 8W1 X 7JH. 

flat wanted 

FLAT OR PART HOUSE with garden 
plot available. To rent or buy re- 
quired In mid-Cheshire country area 
by retired couple. Details to Tel. 061- 
828-6615. 

educators wanted 


FLAT WANTED TO RENT Profes- 
sional woman Is seeking unfurnished 
sell-contained Hal in London area 
CSM HU 4 Gr o svenor PI. SW1X 7JH 

florists 

BLAKES OF CHELSEA. London 53 
Sloane Sq . S.W 1. Tel. 01-730 3621. 
AH Floral Work. 

food products 

LEISURE DRINKS IMPORT A WIDE 
range of intereetlng non-alcoholic 
drinks Weddings a speciality. P!bb&b 
ask for details. Leisure Drinks Ltd.. 
Aston-on-Tient, Derby. Tel: 0332. 

792538. 

garages 

ASHBYS GARAGE. British Leyland 
dealers lor new & used care. Servic- 
ing. Repairs. Self-drive hire cars & 
vane. Cobham (Surrey) 4444. 

hairdressers 

HAIR BY JOHN & MARGARET Spe- 
cialized cutting — Ladies 8 Gents. 40 
North Parade, Chessington. 01-397 
2188, and 39 Taltenham Ores.. Tot- 
tenham Comer, Epsom, Burgh Heath 
51639. 

holiday accommodation 

CORNWALL-ROOM. BREAKFAST, 
evening meal for adults near fishing 
village. Weekly-forlhnlnhtly bookings. 
Sea few yards. "The Cottage". Porl- 
mellon, Mevaglssey. (8TD 0726 84 

22471 

NAIROBI. KENYA. House available 
Nairobi summer and autumn with all 
elaff. Private safaris lo game perks. 
Children welcome during holidays. 
Inclusive rates within Kenya from 
$100 per person each day. For de- 
tails contact TIppetlB Safaris, Sher- 
wood Farm. Hartley Witney, Hamp- 
shire. England. Box 43806. Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

home to share 

ELDERLY WIDOW REQUIRES lady 
companion (salaried) able to drive 
and with car II possible. Bungalow 
end garage ndar Heathlield, E. Sus- 
sex. CSM HS, 4 Grosvenor PI.. 
SW1X7JH. 


houses for sale 

BETWEEN WEYBRIDGE 8 WOKING' 
Unique family house 5 Bede. (4 with 
basins) all wllh cupbds 2 Rees Fit- 
ted kil. c>h. M acre, gdn Nr station, 
'-V hr. London 37.500 pounds Phone 
Bylleet 43413. 

COBHAM - SURREY - ENGLAND 
Nr Claremont and Fan Court 
Schools. 4 yr old nome In peaceful 
country lane. 5 bedroomB. 2'bath- 
rooms. lounge dining room, study, 
superb kitchen /braaklastroom. utility 
room, cloakroom, double garage, 
gas-fired heating, atlraclive ’i acre 
garden. 45,000 pounds. Sharpies. 
Kalllford, Miles Lane. 'Cobham 
(phone Cobham 5373). 


BUCKS. NR. WINDSOR M4 LON- 
DON acre lovely woodland set- 
ting. 5 beds. 2 recepts. cloakroom, 
gas C H. garage carport 34.000 
pounds freehold. Suitable conversion 
two (lats. CSM HW 4 Grosvenor PI.. 
London SWlX 7JH. 

houses to let 

WALTON-ON-THAMEG. Furnished 
house, long term. Living-room, large 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, small garden, 
garage, near shops and station. Mrs. 
Harris, 130A Sidney Road. Walton- 
on-Thames. Tel. 4241S. 

insurance 

L. 8. POWTER & CO., 80 .Hob St.. 
Walthamstow, London, E-17. Tel.: 
01-520 3386. All types or Insurance 
effected. AgentB for Anavar. Church 
Inauranoe specialists. 


offices to let 

OUTSKIRTS OF ZURICH, SWITZER- 
LAND. Floor ol harmonious house 
awaits immediate new tenant: 4 of- 
fices. Sw. Fr. 1840.—. with bathroom, 
large terracB, garden view, quiet. 
Near, public parking lot, post, bus. 
railway’ station. Please call: 01 65 45 
81. BUEROS ZU VERMIETEN IN 
HARMONISCHEM HAUS am Stadt- 
rand von Zljrlch wartet Etags drl- 
ngend aul neuen Mister: 4 BDroe, 
8Fr. 1840.—, mil BedBzimmer. gros- 
ser Terraase. Gartenslcht, ruhlg. 
NShe Parkpletz. Post, Bui. Bahnsla- 
tlon. Zotllkon Rulan Sle bltte an: 01 
65 45 81. 


organs 


RIVERSIDE 

ORGAN STUDIOS LTD. 

• We oiler one of Ihe lines! 
elections ol ORGANS & 

PIANOS in the counify for 
home, church or school. 

• Special terms available for 
readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

• Credit terms available. 

• Part exchange - 

• Ftee delivery U.K. 

• Open 9:30-6.30- Mon-Sal. 

4 Richmond Road 
KINGBTQN-an-THAMEB 
Tel. 01-54B-1Z31 


lost vacant 


MOUNTLANDS 

a Christian Science Hqusb 
Due to retirements vacancies will 
occur shortly lor the positions ot 
HOUSEKEEPER 
and 

MAINTENANCE MAN 
Ideal opportunity for a married 
couple wishing lo Berve. 

Congenial work In pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

Residential posts If desired. 

Apply to: Un Suj»rloleiri«nl 

HoMiltands Trail (Bftvdoe) lid. 

3 Eavilla Road, 

‘ Boffdan. Cheshire, WA14 2tiS 
Telephone (061) 928-3896 


CLERICAL ASSISTANCE WANTED 
lor school, Part lime. 38 Scarsdale 
VHIaa. Kensington, W8. 01 037 7507. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for one or more of the following positions- 

EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 



MOUNT LAWLEY COLLEGE 


A College of Advanced Education, Perth, Western Australia 


Senior Lecturer 


Lecturei/s 

DUTIES 

Appointees Mil be expected to contribute To end partici- 
pale in courses in Educational Technology In the following 
areas: ■ 

Graduate Diploma In Educational Technology (planned for 
introduction in 1976) . , • 

A me year full-time or equivalent part-time program for 
the post-graduate training ol specialists In Educational 
Tethnolpgy and for educationists ; generally. ' 

Wptema of Teadifng (Existing course) 

A three year program, of teacher training (primary). It is 
planned lo offer a basic core course plus' a range of elec- 


THE COLLEGE 

Built In 1970 and looated 8 km from the Centre of Perth; Mount 
C P , 0 9 B 18 * modem. multi-purpose tertiary Institution 
committed to a philosophy of small group and Individualized 
teaming Involving the applications of Eduoatlonal Technology 
throughput Its teaching/ learning programs. r 

The College already has a large wall-qualified and experienced 
staff engaged In the design, production: and utilization of a variety 

re80u !?« materials. Available to stalf are Bomb of the '■ 
best facilities available In Australia. The accelerated development 
of course offerings In this field is now proceeding. .- 


po st wanted 

BILINGUAL SECRETARY. Arts grad- 
uate completing bilingual En- 
glfeh/Fiench secretarial training 
seeks employment French speaking 
Europe or Canada from September. 
CSM HT. 4 Grosvenor PI..-SW1X 
ZJH. 

MOTHERS HELPER POSITION 
WANTED in Western Europe. Willing 
to work hard for good pay. Write: 
Elisabeth Jordal. T5B10-72nd Ava. 
West. Edmonda, WA 98020, U-S.A 
or call (208) 743-7716. 


property wanted 

TEA ROOMS OR CAFE REQUIRED 
with living accommodation. Or email 
shop ana work rooms. Ta rent or 
purchase. Any area in Britain consid- 
ered. CSM HX, 4 Qroavenor PL. Lon-' 
don, SW1X 7JH. 

retirement homes 

RETIREMENT HOME FOR THE EL- 
DERLY. Whlmpfe. Devon. Pleasant 
level grounds. Hi miles Ottery St 
Mary. Enquiries please lo Mrs. 
Whyte, tel. Wfilmpta 822196. Devon 
County Council Registered. 


small hotels & pensions 

ARNCOTT HALL HOTEL. Bourne- 
mouth. Family run A unlicensed. 
Near town centre A sealront. Garden 
wllh heated swimming pool. Summer 
1975. Beach Bungalow. Tel. 763050. 


WORTHING. SUSSEX - CUMBER- 
LAND Hotel. On saa Irani west Of 
pier. 45 bedrooms C.H Lift. Special 
terms far residents. Send lor bro- 
chure. Mrs. Chlsnall, Resident Direc- 
tor. Tel. 35084. 

soloists wanted 

SOLOIST/DEPUTIES REQUIRED 
First Church ol Chrlsi, Scientist. Pin- 
ner. Elm Park Road, Pinner, Middx 
HA5 3 LA. Applications lo the Clerk 


wanted 

2 BED. COTTAGE TO RENT. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished, up lo 4 yrs„ 
Claremont area. Exc. refa., If re- 

S jlred. Please phone evenings, 
rowlhome (Barks) SI 37. 

wanted to buy 

2 BEDROOM UNIT or similar dwell- 
ing. off street parking. $20,000 East- 
ern Suburbs, Sydney, Australia. 


small hotels and pensions ?. h on.a 8 .6 L ^ 0 ?. 0 .q. r .3j, ^,i-. 


YOUNG LADY WILLING TO ACT aa 
friend and teacher to girl (12) with 
special educational needs. Pisaae 
write for detafla. CSM HY. 4 Qrosve- 
nor Pi.. London. SW1X 7JH.- 


WHITELEAF HOTEL 88/68 Inverness 
Terrace, London, W.2. Telephone 
01-727 0681 or 01-229 1828 A vary 
comfortable bad and breakfast only 
hotel. Full central heating. Near Ken- 
sington Gardena, Bayawater/ 
Queeneway tube stations. Single 
. from 4.95 pounde. Doubles from 7.95 
pounds, fully inclusive of b/faat and 
tax. All rooms with 1/phona and ra- 
dlo. Brochure Afrm ailed. 

WINDERMERE LAKE pl8TRICT. 
Raymond Guest House, Holly Road. 
Tel. 2219. Small quiet comfortable. 
B&B. Lounge. TV. Good reasonably 

{ triced restaurant a within walking dfs- 
ance. 

shop /Monitor 
advertisers 


RE4L 

^CTOfiY- 

republic of 
south afrlca 


SoBDlallsIa In Hornet BUS.T TO OR- 
DER & arc hllKt-de lion ed NEW 
HOMES nadir for Immetfrete occupa- 
tion In JOHANNESBURG A NATAL. 
Small depot he, guaranteed mortgage 
finance A taitnodlBle freehold Hite. 
MtHHpfy your oepHel — buy South AK 
rice. Ptaihtr Information (24-hr. ser- 
vice) phone Joftawieebura 28IB61 ail. 
1780 Day or NJflhl: loan name, phono 
Ml a address ... or WAITE 

STUART nOBS-ADAMS 
Bex see Oermlilon 14DO Snulh Africa 


help wanted 



p—r prva a laiige or eras- - ■ • e i j -e- e m m . 

jives aid major options in Educational Technology within ■ ^ . ’7^. • " ’ . 7 ; : , 1 - ‘ ?*'. 

this program. . : ' v.- • T:.-. 


^ctiifor oT Wj Dagraa ind 'etfiw ' firsof ' oijMiHttas 4t -. > 
Education (Planned far 1976-78) 

A range of service units in Educational Technology will be 
offered. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

AppHgnts JhouliTtHMSflss’aMeasf a recognised University ■ 
degree. or equivalent with specialist qualifications and/or. 
extensive experience in one « more of the following 
areas; Educational Technology; Educational' Theory and * ' 
Practice; Cjirricufuiii Theory and Design; Learning' Ra*. . 
sources Design,. Production, Evaluation, Qrganiration and 
Uldlzation. . > ■ ’ : • 

Appropriate poit^duate'quallfipaiions would be essential 
for any senior appointments. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Pejfmfinl of travpl, removal ?nd.seftiing-in expenses for ' 
appointee and dapandant?. .'-r 

Tenure (permanent appointment)' after twelve months 'sal-' 
isfaclory serviep. • ' ■ '•. ■ 

Generous lea* conditions . (including Annual.' i'odt Service '*■: 
and ?tudy Leave) .'. 

Accffs to Superannuation schema. ,• - • ■ - : r ; 


Senior Lecturer. 515,954 ■ 18,544 921.537-25,034 £9.413- 10,941 

Lecturer; . .911,033- 15,644 $14,894-21.119 £6,509- 9,230 

Senior Tutor • . Jlfll joT; 1 1,655 •. ' 913.636 - 15,734 . £5,959 - 6,8? 6 

Tutor: . ■} 8^88 -/9,842 .*11188^^286 £4,889 ■ ,5,806 

The commenolng salary wljl ba negotiated within the above 
ranges at the time of appointment- ... 4 . 

It [a hoped that appolnltnent of the SenToT Legtarer-lrt-dharge <jif 
the- teaching program can be made in the hear futbreV with other- 
appointments to 69 fipalfsod before trje end of 1976; * ' • 

applications •; f. ; • 

Applications close 1 August )975.^ ' ■ .• y . •• , 

Apfdicationi (with full curriculum vitae.' intluding the. ' 

names of 3 referees) and enquiries should be directed . : . 

lo:-' ‘.y y- : ; •, 

The Academic Registrar, v 1 ’ a 1 : V " 

^»u l It y r 6 a° 5 °a rlUlvl 


She’s pretty special. She's , 
a Christian Science nurse. > 

. Shebr]ng3love, patience, and ak II (to herwofk.^he : 

; : ! ai8b,rTi^ntaln8 the uplifted view of hareelf UioeMi . ; - 'i : 
' ^ ihp^^hel^ng ^hlph iB afi irtiportanf W splr/(p6rhea!ih9‘^ : 

d^rfatlari Science i 

nursing. It'a an Ideal avenue of expression for people 
with the right qualities. It's alsg a needed aervlbe to Ihe 

'■ Cause/,?’-' " - 

■ Gog id Christian Science pursing .befor you? " 

!.<■’ Inquire.about^ur Trafnlng Program- for Christian ! 

: Science Nurses. Aa-Ainem ber of The Mother Church , 
you could qualify for this uniquely satisfying caredn: 

Fpnlnforrjiailoni write to either of the following: 

. Personnel Departmeht \ 

Theflrat Church of GhiiSt. Scientist' • : ; 

Chrj8tlan Science Cehter,' Beaton; MA. U.S.A; 021,1 Si. 
Deparfmehl of Care • ’** . ... , ! >‘- 

Ccmmlttee for GrOat Britain and Ireland . . 

, Room 308. Arundel House, 13 Ariiridel: Street 
Lpnd6H 1 fNQl^ND WC2R 3DX / , . 
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From the ordered austerity of Peking . 


to the raffish, exuberant confusion of Hong Kong 


By Gordon N. Corners*, chief photographer 
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and even the air 
isdiffferent 

f 

7 <: /'if///:/, >; compare* hi* impressions of Peking 

v : .;-7- : V'- r : ‘t ' ■.'¥ i ■/ JWh ¥>ps® °* H °ng Kong where the* roar of traffic arid 
0 \ : : . ^ ■>¥; 7 “ V'i^ifSSik "S’S 8i 9_H 8 fllve way to the «nki» 6f bicycle 

^ of the Chairman’* utterance 8 

s - ; : 7 7^ ■■ ’J ! ^:- -i \ , "7 ; 7 : ' Q '.: , -// In the Chinese capital. 


By John Burns 

Specinl to Tho Christian Soinux* Monitor 
w 1970 Toronto (tlulx) iuul Mull 

Him# Kiinn 

The name moans “fragrant httrlmr." Ion Uto flrnt 
thing thnt RtrlkeH a trawler crossing into the British 
crown coiony nf Bonn Kong from Chinn Is tin* smell — 
of humanity, of rofuso, of freight cars loaded with 
animals for the slaughterhouses. 

Set against the cleanliness nmi uii|H>iUxi ulr across the 
frontier in Communist Chinn where Mihhers sport khuki 
sneakers and carry automatic rifles, it mnnifesla the 
gulf that communism and capitalism have opened up 
between two parts of what was once n single Chinn. 

The contrasts are multiple and complex. Alter living 1 
for years in a country where newspapers print paly 
what suits the Communist Party, it is almost a luxury to 
be pestered the moment you step across the frontier by 
small boys and wizened old women competing with one 
another to sell local papers with headlines such ns “M» j 
frail — who comes after?" and photograpiisof sc antity ? 
dadstarlet8. - : 

You buy a paper for double Us newsstand price of a 
Hong Kong dollar ( 20 cental and then you see beside the 
masthead, in heavy type, the legend ‘‘complimentary 
copy.” *S] •< 

Here It Is enterprise 

. What you are looking at is another face of capitalism, 
you that the paper has been 
rwcyclfed r delivered to a China-bound traveler hi 
his hotel roprt that morning, read by him on the train 
up to the border, collected by hawkers from lh« 
where he left it, refolded, smoothed flat, and sold for * 
.cleat- profit; ■ 

In CWn* they would call It profiteering and reward St 
with a dose of re-education, or worse. 

. . To a conscience infused with a sense of the dignity 
and self-worth that communism seems to have given h> . 
tne ordinary man beyond the frontier, it seems 
demeaning. 
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call it enterprise — and point 
like that, in overcrowded 
to build fortunes that are 
drom Vancouver real estate to 

prom the southern Chinese city 
| is an Idyll; the spotless. air- 
an unobstructed view over a 
ve been gardened. 

i a traveler see* a more 
of what the collectivization 
than these lush rice paddies 
t leave not a patch of cultivable 
here in Asia will he encounter 
it than the ope that greets his 
a Bong Kopg, 

begotten, stifllngly hot train 
final 30 miles of the journey 
tf Kowloon, a passenger sees 
j ! tost lie untended and over- 

administration deems over- 
m concern a tenfold explosion 
y 5 million people has brought 
Bg high-rise tenements with 
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of it all Is the Royal Hong 
the railway line just south of 
. Sony’s European elite and 
en able to afford It (since the 
dropped some years ago) 
ee 18-hole courses on land 
nment. 

if** dozens of tanneries that 
south, giving off a foul odor, . 
be of Kowloon, Here the 
fle Jams, with their pollu- 


tion and noise; the mass of humanity, with vyhole 
families crowded into single rooms In cheek-by-jowl 
tenements; the commercialization, with neonslgnB and 
painted shingles shouting their messages from a million 
storefronts. 

All of it, emblematic of the capitalist ethos, assaults 
senses accustomed to Chinese cities where the most 
persistent noise is the tinkling of bicycle bells, where 
the sidewalks are rarely as densely crowded, and 
where the only advertising permitted, apart from 
discreet storefront shingles, is political *- red-and- 
white slogan boards, at intersections, bearing quota- 
tions from Chairman Mao. 

Before leaving the train at Kowloon station, there is 
another reminder of what it is to cross the ideological 
divide. In Communist China, guides caution travelers 
that there are bad elements abroad in the society and 
advise that baggage be locked and wallets guarded 
accordingly. 

The fact is, that a foreigner could scatter the contents 
of his wallet In a crowded railway concourse, slip away, 
and still stand a good chance of having every cent! 
returned. • 

‘Peculiar environment' blamed 

In Hong Kong, a traveler places his wallet on the 
tpble before him in the railway cor only for as long as It 
takes ah : ijfcp&tq^tb'.idl^ airfejlpte 

passenger,. a local Chinese, leans over arid advises more 
circumspection. “You are not,” he says, smiling, “in 
China anymore.” 1 

The China Travel Service, the Peking-run organiza- 
tion that arranges all travel across the frontier,haslt$ 
own euphemism to cover such makers: T - 1 f\ 

: In a leaflet , handed to travelers, the organization; 
requests that special, care be taken of all personal 
belongings due to Hong Kong's peculiar environment. . , 

The warning is best heeded, : for legion are , the 
tourists who have lost waHets, handbags, juid suitcases 
In a moment's inattention. Or who, seized by the, 


acquisitive urge prompted by Hong Kong's tax-free 
prices, have laid out small fortunes for watches, 
jewelry, or cameras only to get them home and find 
they are not what they seemed. 

Against all this there is still much that speaks In Hong 
Kong's favor. There are the hotels — dean, efficient, 
and modern, a welcome change from the creokily run 
hostelries across the border where cockroaches await 
the visitor in dark, dank bathrooms and where it can 
take half an hour to get a fellow guest’s room number 
from the reception desk: There are differences in 
entertainment, in books and magazines, in food, in 
architecture, in everything that money can buy. 

Spontaneous .exchange 
Perhaps most important in Hong Kong is the 
spontaneity in human relations — the ease with which a 
waiter will talk about his life and aspirations, criticize 
his boss, or castigate the colonial administration with 
nary a backward glance; whereas his fellow Chinese ; 
across the frontier will always restrict his exchanges • 
with foreigners to the approved formulae of com- 
mendation — for his job, for the party, for the system. 

There Is, too, the sense of dynamism, of growth and / 
change, that contrasts strongly with the .relatively, f 
static society of revolutionary Chljia, , . >. - .1 \ • 

trciSy ^ a\rts| ( <nr : CanfonhSk;^;.. ^ * / 

strain to see evidence dr change" since his last vlslfl a ' 1 
traveler has only to be gone from Hong Kong for six 
months for another 30-story skyscraper to appear on 
the waterfront. .. .■• ...... .. 

r ‘ Whether this represents real .progress in human 
■terms is a question that the people of Hong Kong seem 
■ -content to leave. 1, 16 posterity. Beside^, . the strictly L • 
material indices pf. progress hew buildings,' now 
•>. roads, Increased, prosperity .^abe precisely those .that : 

. . are most oftep cited to visitors.' across the border In 
Communist China, where materiel growth Is so. touch 
slower;. . i' '"•( '-V''' 
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Canada: battle 
for bilingualism 

By Don Sellar 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

Canada is waging a painfully slow, frustra- 
ting battle to become -a truly bilingual 
country. And while the odds remain heavily 
stacked against total bilingualism, there are 
hopeful trends: 

The Liberal government of Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau is encountering less 
public opposition to Its plan for a functionally 
bilingual federal public service by lfl78. 

Census takers discovered a 30 percent 
Increase in the number of Canadians claiming 
‘ to speak both FYeneh and English between 
JflffJ and 1971. 

Even though the federal government has no 
constitutional authority in education, it is 
pumping nearly $100 million a year into 
second-language training in the 10 provinces. 

There is evidence that many Canadians 
living far away from the predominantly 
French-speaking province of Quebec are 
beginning to develop facility in the French 
tongue, 

As a 14-year-old Ottawa high school French 
Immersion course student put it, “There are ' 
countries in Europe with three and four 
languages,- and they get along all right. We 
shou Id be able to keep up with two. I think it is 
valuable to learn a lot of languages," she adds. 

As the home of Catiada’B Parliament and Us 
federal public service, Ottawa is a crucial 
testing ground for bilingual attitudes and 
programs. Reporters here are constantly 
amazed at the number of civil servants who 
. leave their desks for months at atime to study 
French — the language of 27 percent of 
• Canada’s population — at government-run 
training Schools. 

There seems to be an increased acceptance 
of bilingual training, and negative sentiments 
' surface Iras frequently In the capital now. 

; > , • yw can vlaR Ottawa schools and 

”■ watch kindergarten and first grade pupils 
speaking the second language, either English 
or French, to their teacher outside the 
classroom. And they speak that second lan- 
guage nearly as well as the one they hear most 
often at home. 

High school students — whose day is spilt 
between classes in their native tongue and 
Immersion classes — tend to revert to their 
first language outside the classroom. 

In general .immersion courses make use of 
.techniques different from ordinary classroom 
dialogues. Teachers constantly ask questions. 
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‘prodding their students to respond and de- 
velop the topic, be it mathematics, reading, or 
geography. Language Immersion teachers do 
virtually no ; lecturing, depending on this 
"Socratle method" to keep their pupils en- 
gaged in active participation. 

Federal bilingual courses arc administered 
by Secretary of State Hugh Fnulknor. "The 
major problem across the country Is the 
shortage Of teachers fluent fn both lan- 
guages," he told an interviewer recently. 
“There Is also h shortage of adequote text- 
books. Then there is the shortage of cash to 
train the teachers arid write the texts." 

This year, Mr. Faiflkncr was able to 
announce a five-year renewal of the federal- 


Ottawa: crucial testing ground for bilingual attitudes and programs 

spond and de- provincial program on bilingualism In cduca- methods — is 
les, reading, or lion launched with $200 million in federal of the grugr 

on teachers do funds. In 1970. several Ihousn 

nding on this . . This program has two stated objectives, In tn nddltiun 
heir pupils en- keeping with Parliament's passage of the uunwn is prm 

Official Languages Act designating English for post seem 

c administered and French as the country's two "official" guages touch* 1 

toulknor. "The tongues. First, to ensure that wherever (raining instil 

iounlry Is the possible, Canadians of cither official language language ixx 

in both lan* have the opportunity to educate their children grants allow 

awer recently, in their own language, and second, to give unalite to slrnl 

adequote text- students across the country a genuine oppor- to visit other i 

logo of cash to tunity to learn the country's other official cun do so. And 

! lexis," language. up or Improvii 

was able to "he cooperation Of all ten provinces — a touchers cu 
of the federal- particularly in the uso of immersion leaching tune of stun uu 


methods — is considered an essential (etn 
of the program, which now encomiw 
several thousand students. 

In addition to the basic grant PH* 
Ulitiwn is providing fellowships and to® 
for post secondary students and s€C«^ 
gouges teachers, ns well as funding 
(raining institutions and bilingual or rojjw 
language |xwi secondary schools- TJJ 
grants allow minority-language 
unable to study in their own tangu^dP* 
to visit other parts of the coyniry wherew 
cun do so. And, until l‘J77, any province®^ 
lip or improving a language training 
a teachera college can be roimtoiwW , 
tune ofSiun.uuii from the federal program 1 , 1 
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SALISBURY. 

VI8IT, THE BIRDCAGE * 

' AND RELAX IN 
COOL, ELEGANT 
SURROUNDINGS 

eNJOY EXCELLENT 
“MORNING COFFEE" 

A DELICIOUS LUNCHEON 
ORA 

REFRESHING BEVERAGE 

V-v • • . 


!ue, causes Confusion for 
id sh'ouldbe Corrected » , 
influenced or impte&ed 
'.’..The same with the Word 


-f : same vdththe^Ki 
m&:. \ 1: !v' • • L DiMeWright.^idwSSen Wl® idther teachers,' and . Dr. Veatch to 

tep f :T . ' 

S v| ;l 1 ^ l- : : ' forter orllnS'lXr^ to!&^in ^M^lS " : »hF°vi 0r m I^ettewravery proud Ibtake 


Salisbury Box 583 
Telephone 706801 : 

M-iSBURY- . ; i 

MEIKLES 

Rhodesia'S 

Leading 

department Store 


.. 9i Mehica Road 
SALISBURY 
PhotM 6|491 : r r 


FA Box m\ 

'■ I 


rhodesl a 

SALISBU RY 

Pompadour 

Ladies Hairdressers 

SAVOY HOUSE 

(FIRST FLOOR) 

INEZ TERRACE 

P.O. Box 734 Tai. 23707 

Sail a bury. Rhodesia 

Distinctive service 

. IN COOL DAYLIGHT 
CUBICLES 


SALISBURY ___ 

Everything 

JOR YdUR HOME 

RADIO 

: SALISBURY 
UMTAU 
BULAWAYO ■ 


rhodesij 

S^tSBURY„ 


Rhodesia's best pianw® 

Nursery; NW ran f . 

nmliw 


Mount fl*#' 
Paint & Harojjj 

IMPERIAL P» r 

;iHE CHASE, 

; 


CITY SHOPPING GUIDE 


republic of 
south africa 


ca pe province 

CAPE TOWN 


PORT SERVICE 


Mam Chrysler Dealer 

Valiant • Hillman 
Dodge Colt and Avenger 
‘Quality Tested" used cars 
Specialised Service 
for all maltes ; 

7 Main Road, NEWLANDS 

(Next to Clwstlan Science Church) 

Phone: 69.4126 


natal 

PIETERMARITZBURG 


natal 

PIETERMARITZBURG 


new south wales 

SYDNEY 


new south wales 


DURBAN 


TRAVELLING? 

NOW? LATER? 

Well, it doesn't matter 
when you are to travel as 
we can cope with all 
seasons 

BY AIR, SEA OR LAND 
Consult 

TURNERS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

(PTY.) LTD. 

Mercury Lane, Durban 
Phone 314191 — P.O. Box 1035 


JOHANNESBURG 


Ronald Sanders 

Exc/utii* House Pumhhtrs 

CURTAINS 

CARPETS 

UPHOLSTERY 

furniture 

. 57 DE VILLLERS STREET 
Td. 23-7553 P.O. BOX 9676 

JOHANNESBURG 
alio at , 

STBR CITY 

Td. 447 1 1 PRETORIA 


Marie Distler 

Ladies' Hairdressing 
Merle Norman Cosmetics 

APPOINTMENTS 
24-5183 24-5225 

444 Commissioner St. 
Fairview 

. Johannesburg 


JOHANNESBURG 


DH0DAS 

Discount 

Fruit & Vegetable 
Supermarket 


Where Shopping 
Is Not Just 
A Way of Saving 


Branch ss at 77 Church Street 
and 16 Commercial Road 

Pietermaritzburg 


PIETERMARITZBURG 


WINDSORS 

FOR MAN 
AND 

HIS CLOTHES 


SYDNEY 

Roseville 


Southern Life Building 
257 Church Street 
Pietermaritzburg 

Telephone: 56482/51611 


PIETERMARITZBURG 


The World has learned 
to trust- 

. OMEGA 

Get yours from 

Forsyth & Co. 

(PTY.) LTD. 

The Leading Jewellers 

67 CHURCH STREET PHONE 54420 

PIETERMARITZBURG 


For Freshness and Economy 
Buy your foods 
in bulk Irom 

HOWARTH’S 
FOOD STORE 

53 Old Barrenjoey Road 
Avalon Phone 918-3387 


Able Electric 
Pty. Ltd. 

19 Hill Street, Roseville. 

PH. 415036 

All Classes of 
Domestic and Commercial 

REPAIRS and INSTALLATION 


south australia 

ADELAIDE 

Rex 

Mac Tavish 

& PARTNER 

Cane Furniture 
Specialists 
Soft Furnishings 
Floor Rugs 

481 TAPLEVS HI LI. RD. 
FULHAM PHONE 567 u6 


SYDNEY 
Crow's Nest 



L. BACKHOUSE I transvaal 

(Pty) Ltd. 


BEARE & LEY 

pty., ltd; 

MEN'S and BOYS' 
OUTFITTERS 
AND 

GIRLS' and BOYS’ 
SCHOOLWEAR 

Specialists 

14 Willoughby Rd, Craw'i NMl 4S48B6 
218 Chinch H, Parramatta 81S4EII 
3M PofHl Rd, HunhfllM 87-1 012 


JOHANNESBURG 


SYDNEY 

Leichhardt 


Get the habit of calling 

Heaths of Rose Bay 

for 

Radio fk TV Repairs 
TV Hire 

Elccrrical Repairs 
. See 

OUR RECORD BAR 

718 New South HhJ Kd. 

ROSE DAY Tct. 571^755 


SYDNEY 

Woollahre 


The 


Practical 

Printers 


SI /3 Church 8lreet 
Phone 20761 

BOX 166 

PIETERMARITZBURG 


PIETERMARITZBURG ' 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
BOXED NOTEPAPER 
BALL-POINT PENS 
LEATHER GOODS 
Plus AH Your 
Stationery Requirements 

Confect 

CHARLES NIXON 

4 Co. (Pty.) Ltd, 

165 CHURCH STREET and 
. G66 Laager Shopping Center 
Phone 52426/24894 


PIETERMARITZBURG 


Rice, Wells 
& Co. 

(PTY.) LTD. • 

PRINTERS 

AND 

STATIONERS 

97 Commissioner Street 
Johannesburg 
Telephone No. 834-6761 


JOHANNESBURG 


Conk Johnson 

Corsetiere 

For all Your 
Corsetry Requirements 

56a von Brandis Sc. 

Johannesburg : 

(Between Mirjket & Piesldenr Su.) 

TEL: 22-5221 



SYDNEY 

Moemaii 


“MICAWBER’S" 

ANTIQUES 
& FINE ART 
Exquisite Antique Jewellery 
Georgian ft Victorian Furniture 
Oriental ft Occidental Placet 
Valuation* canted out 
Prlnolp^|^r|,^£e*lerlln 

Shop 15 ' 322 


Wentworth Hotel Military Road 
Philip Street CREMORNE 
8YDNEY 
Tel. 233 2615 


CREMORNE 
Tel. 90 6661 


NAPIER 
& HALL 

LADIES' 

Footwear • Accessories 
Outfitters 
and ' . 

Swiss .Embroidered Blouses 

46b Wanderers 8t. 

Johannesburg - 
- Tel: 724-5110 . 


PIETERMARITZBURG - 


McDULING’S 

ELECTRICAL 

192 Commercial Road. 

; Pietermaritzburg .= , 

FOR ELECTRICAL AND 
REFRIGERATION REPAIRS 

; SALES AND SERVICE 

. 1 - ' , . . 

Tpiephone^lSSI ... • 

• All Hours 


JOHN 

ORR’S 

Maritzburg’s busiest 
;. Department Store / ,• 

■ ' i ; ,\V-\ xU.* •'•f y ir-.J-, • • :j 

2 1 2-i 1 6 CHURCH STREET 
PIETERMARITZBURG, S. A. 

PHONE -26771 * 


FURNISHINGS 
DRAPERY and 
FASHION SPECIALISTS 

Conduit the Store , 
whlohhasglven 
fyore then t oo yean 


australia 


new south wales 


SYDNEY 


UFE ACCIDENT 

FIRE MARINE 

INSURANCE . 

At Competitive Rates 
CONSULT T#*,' 

Assurance Company 
of Australia Limited 

. 109 Pitt St., Sydney ; . ; 
i All Enquiries We lime ~ ; 
CALL OR Ph6nE 2-03!4 -- ' 
StaJfMattager.-'H.y. FJSKEN, . 


south australia 


ADELAIDE 


SCRYMG0UR 
& SONS 

PTY. LIMITED 

PRINTERS'AND 

STATIONERS 

104 King William St. 

• KENT TOWN 
Phone 42 4594 



W. E. Crossman 

PTY. LTD. , 

General and Commercial : 
Printers and Stationers , 

- CAR9'S.PEC[A)-1STS '-V\. 
' 'StiT^ilifARY road. 


When Buying or SeWng a Home, 
Land, or Just Looking for on h ■ 
nsttnonilnResiEstate . 

Contact . 

J. Cv ADAMS 

M.R E f L ; 

Llcanged Land Agdnts 
: ’ ’ W 5009 ; 

►Phone 268-1822 
After hours 43-8613 


The Co-operative 
Insurance Co. 
of Australia, Ltd. 

FIRE-MARINE 
MOTORS-GENERAL 
CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE HOUSE 

81 Franklin Street (Adelaide) 
. Phone 51-2136 


ADELAIDE 


Lasscocks 

Drlve-ln 

Garden Centers 

Henley Beach Road * 
LOCKLEYS 

PHONE 439174 

Also at : 
Marion, Modbury 
and Morphett Vale 


GEELON 


Walter L Carr 


Estate Agents 
Valuers 

Insurance Consultants 

37, MAL0P STREET, GEELONG 
PHONE GEELONG 9-6071 


GEELONG 


Polar Dairies 


PASTEURIZED 
BQTTLED MILK 
. AISID CREAM - : 

BlopmsburySf./ Cfiifwell 


TAPNER & SOUTHEY 

(Lata EHIe Tapnar) 

TYPING 
DUPLICATING 
.-V MAILING U8TS 

..Spee/i/ttlflflftl, 

: M BUM Fpftnfl artd Muaip ' 

. V ioe ou^EN street ; ': 

* • • T«l, 07.4946 ’■ ' : 
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victoria 


MELBOURNE 


JEFFS 

Bulk Appliances P/L 

■ APPLIANCES 

• SEWING MACHINES 

• STEREO - TV 

• FURNITURE 

and RECONDITIONED 
APPLIANCES 

Big Discounts 
Sava Many Dollars 

327 8TEPHENSON8 ROAD 
277 6622 

MOUNT WAVERLEY 

Abo BELGRAVE (MAM ROAD) 

754 5S81 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 


PAINTERS 

CARPENTERS 

Office and Home 
Renovators 

CONTACT 

H. OLIVER 
& SON 

PTY. LTD. 

434 Toorafc Road, Toorak 
Tel. 24.1100 24.5419 

After Hours 544.4397 


MR. IGOR’S 
BEAUTY SALON 

•i . ... > 

: SPEdlAlllZED 
HAIRDRESSING 

Individual Attention 
TEL. B2 5157 . 

235 Camberwell Road 
CAMBERWELL JUNCTION 

These 

Advertisers 

. , .« .j 

look 

forward 

to . -- 

serving you! 


victoria 

MELBOURNE 
Ml. Wauerla 


QUAUTY MEAT 
and SERVICE 

McCartin’s 

BUTCHERS 

272 Stephensons Road 
Mount Waverley 
277 1302 



Gunn & Taylor 

PTY., LTD. 

PRINTERS 

PUBLISHERS 

16-20 HOWARD STREET 
North Melbourne 

Telephone: 30-2891 (3 Lines) 


PAPERHANGING 

PAINTER 

DECORATOR 

PATTBRN BOOKS AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME SELECTION 

Ronald T White 

BLOWENRD.. 
GLEN WAVERLY 


MELBOURNE 
South Caulfield 


FOR PRINTING . 

. ADVIC0 & QUOTRS 
Contact Mr. Sliipp 

Glen Press 

PTY. LTD. . 

709 Glenhumty.Road* 

Souili Caulfield • 1893 


new Ze aland 


You Can Buy With Confidante ■■ 

HYNDMAN'S 

N.Z. Published Books 
A Speciality 
(Write to m) 

HYNDMAN'S Ltd. 

BOOKSELLERS 

69 Grate Street Dunedin, Ni 

PA. Bn 5017 


SHOPPING 

la a lot easier 
when you have first 
read the advertise- 
ments In The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


britlsh Isles 



naland 

BRISTOL 


A. C. WOOD 

ARNSIDE ROAD 
SOUTHMEAD 
BRISTOL 

TEL. 621065 

Palnllng, Decorating 
& Repairs 

FREE ESTIMATES 

Compotellve Charges 


BRISTOL 


BRISTOL 

WIRELESS 

LTD. 

60 Queens Road 
Bristol BBS Ire., Tel.: 20304 

Specialists In 
COLOUR • MONO 
TELEVISION • RADIO 
RECORDS 

For 50 Years and Oyer 

With the ACCENT ON SERVICE 


BROMLEY 


I EXETER 


Finder & 
Tuckwell 

LTD. 

■II/44 High Sirin 
ladies ' and Gentlemen 's 
Tailors 

and Hoys’ a nd Girls' 
School Outfitters 
TKI.KHIONl-: SUM 
Agents for: 

am. i>iu in; hrakmar 

lUJRM-URY AQUASCimiM 


GRAVE8END 


All over the World 
by Interflora 

Maynards 

Florists 

16-17 Windmill Street, Gravesend 
Cablese Mayflower Gravesend 
Telex 

Phone: 6yi.fl 


KENDAL 



WREN-O-VATE 
through . 

WRENS 

GLA3S - WALLPAPERS 


Harold E. 
Levi & Co. 

FSVA., FRVA 

AUCTIONEERS 
SURVEYORS and 
ESTATE AGENTS 

760/762 Lea Bridge Road 
London, E17 9DH 01-556 921 1 


LONDON E. 
Woodford 


Tailors — Hosiery 
and School Outfitters 

WARNE'S 

Outfitters Ltd. 

12* GEORGE LANE AND 
122 HIGH ROAD- . 

314 LEWI8HAM HIGH 8T. 
LONDON 8.E. 13 

At$u ol Lougtiton Cbtngtord 
UpmhuMr m d Brentwood 


ALTRINCHAM 


City 

Floorings 

Limited 

, Floorcovering 
Specialists 

Carpets 
Linoleum 
Vinyl Tiles 


w - m a r eynolds Hi Hogarth 


& SON 

Qualified Radio and 
Television Engineers 

Over 8,000 Lighting Fittings 
In Stock 

35/37 Masons Hill 
Bromley, Kent 

Phone: 460 2803 


The advertisements In 
» i The Monitor 
contain 

VALUABLE 

INFORMATION 


CAMBERLEY 


OVER’S 

ft ft Overt, Sons, Ltd. 

DEPARTMENT 

STORE 

REMOVALS, STORAGE 
PACKING, SHIPPING 

PARK STREET 

CAMBERLEY . TEL 25601 


P1LF0RD 

GARAGE 

280 OLD BATH ROAD - 
TEL. CHELTENHAM 22564 

1 iAetw ; ^tlECTribiv - ’ 
Quality used cars 

24 Hour Breakdown Service 


CHELTENHAM 



WILFRED M. 


HIGH. CLASS 
AM1LY BUTCHER 

18 Wlrtchcombfi Street 
J9l Cheltenham 22703 


JKWlil.IJill 

HKANrilWAITK 1IROW 
KENDAL 

TV.I.liPllUNL i\t* 


KENDA L 

| 

FUDGE SHOP 

(7 ho Wishing Well) 
BRANTHWAITF. BROW. KENDAL 

HOME MADE FUDGE, 
CHOCOLATES 

GREETINGS CARDS 
OF DISTINCTION 

Tel. Kendal 23708 


Frank Clark 

• Paint and 
Wallpaper Merchant 
10-12 Market Place, Kendall 

Agent for 

SMITH Bi WALTON’S 

. HADRIAN PRODUCTS 

Photic 353 Trade Supplied 


RHODES 

&MIRFIN 

Motor Engineers 

Reliable Repairs 

end Servicing 

BtlSUNSTHOm GMA6* 

Meanwoocf Road 
Leedi LB72HZ 
TEL: 824649 ' 1 


MONITOR 

READERS 

RESPOND 


sogliiid 

LIVERPOOL j 

Ltd,'. 

BOOKSELLERS inA 
STATIONERS^ 
artists 
lolourmbn 

7 Yi'hlti-chand . 

1 ‘w . 

1 l)c lane 1 to „ ! 

VI Hmws lane Kiil ? ! 

VI Prnsby Road • ■ 

MANC^- 3- 1 

J. Edwari \ 
& Son, Ltd 

I 

fine footwear 
since 1830 

As tough u 
START-R1TB i 
can make them! I 

• Ttmghai of all childita, 
ill 01.1 

• Scuff-proof uppen 

• Tough bicx tola 

Fine Selection oj 
Quality Shoe 

M IVinigur, Minrtitw j 
I’d.: Uftl. H.H. l)» 

J‘, NJiiitnrd New lloid. Abate 
Id : tV.1. 928, 1411 
Id (.iuiltllnll Mirrt, Pmw. 
Ul.: (I?7J, 54987 
I King Sercei, Linctui 
I'tl.; W»«. 1916 


MANCHESTER 


OXFORD $11 


furnishing advice 
is an art . 

OPEN DAILY 


23 


aTY SHOPPING GUIDE 


NORTHWOOD 

LESLIE 

BURR0UGH 

Bespoke Tailor to 
Ladles and Gentlemen 

NORTHWOOD 25961 

86 High Street 
Northwood 
Middlesex 

OX8HOTT 

111:1 WEEN KHF.R & LEATHER HEAD 

OSMANS 

OF OXSHOTT 


OXSHOTT 2029 

TELEVISION 
HI-FI, GRAMS, RADIO 
AND ALL 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 

COMPREHENSIVE 
SALES & SERVICE 

TELEVISION RENTAL 

with Ptrumt Sfrvkt tr AlttMIku 

DYNATRON, BUSH, DHCCA. EKCO. 
PYE, SANYO, MURPHY, BTC 

(Hi) tmr m.b/Ai Aptsi 
No pad rtwtaJ prkd 

Quality Radios by Roberts Bt Hacker 
Pm Mi i try ur Satin 
Cash Dismal tr InJtrttl-Prit Crtdti 


SHOPPING 

la a lot easier 
when you have ftrat 
read tne advertlsa- 
manta In The 
- Christian Solanca 
Monitor 


POOLE AND DISTRICT 


PARKSTONE 

Motor Co., LTD. 

Austin — M.G. 
Wolsley— Vanden Plas 

Retail Dealers 
Automatic Car Wash 
Sales and Service 

STATION ROAD, PARKSTONE 
PARKSTONE 745000 


POOLE 5 DISTRICT 


Elizabeth 

(Mrs. R. Field) 

WOOL & 
HANDICRAFTS, 
HA HERD ASHERS, 


69. Commercial Road, 
Parks tone, Poole. • 
Tel: Parksronc 742637 


80LIHULL 


Patrick 

Arnold 

& COMPANY, F.R.I.C.S. 

Surveyors, Valuers 
& Estate Agents 

187 WARWICK ROAD, 
OLTON, 80LIHULL, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

021 706 1492 


YORKSHIRE’S LEADING 
GROUP OF RADIO, TV 
& ELECTRICAL STORES 


CandL 


Wnh G. Boyden 

Estimates & expen advice 
on interior furnishings 
given without obligation 


8 High Street, Pinner 
. , Middlesex 
01-866 7918 


In York: 

CUSSINS & LIGHT Ltd. 
King’s Square 
In Scarborough: 
GOOD’S— 23 Newborough 
In Whitby: 

BARRATT'S— 30 Baxtergate 
In Selby: 

GOTCH'S— Mlcklegate 


Seek 


PINNER 


Owen 

Faulkner 

Goldsmiths, Silversmiths 
and Witch Specialists 

Omega and Tis$or . , 

Royal bbultnn, VCfedgwood, 
Stuart and Waterford Crystal 

1 0B MARSH ROAD, PINNER 
J RED LION PARADE. PINNER 
• 01 -866 1698 and 01-868 5603 


PINNER 


L. G. Dwyer, Ltd. 

BUILDING 
. MAINTENANCE 
and DECORATIONS : 

Specialists In ] 

Oil and Gas Fired 
Heating Installations 

, „ - * „ l-.e 

10 Love Lane, PJnher, Middlesex [' •' !’ ■ U 
01-868 1928 ’ 


Out Monitor Advertisers 


northern Ireland 


BELFA8T 


Coulter For Fords 

SALES: 

38 Chichester Street 

Part9 and Service: 

58/72 Antrim Road 

COMMERCIALS:-.; 

’■ '78/82 Antrim Road . • 

J. E. COULTER Ltd. 

Ford Main Dealers 
Phone BELFAST 744744 


north wales 


COLWYN BAY 


PENRHYN 

SALON 

Ladies 
Hair Stylist 

l C PENRHYN ROAD 
COLWYN BAY 

TFL. 30548 


The advertisements in 
The Monitor 
contaTn 

VALUABLE 

INFORMATION 


LLANDUDNO 


BROADWAY 

PUTTING 

GREENS 

CRAIG’Y-DON 

LLANDUDNO 

FORA CHANGE 
BE A ‘DOER’ 
NOT A VIEWER 


LLANDUDNO 


8UITS 

Falbe Tlgar 
SHIRTS 

Vlyella, Loula Philippa 
KNITWEAR 

Jaagar, Patar Scott 
and many othar 
leading brands. 
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West Germany: coping 
well with recession 


By David K. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
Tlie Christian Science Monitor 

Frankfurt , Germany 
“The paradox in [West! Germany," noted 
economist Herbert Wolf, "Is that the eco- 
nomic position is worse while the political 
situation Is more stable." 

Commerzbank’s Mr. Woll was referring to 
one aspect of what is sometimes dubbed “the 
second German economic miracle." 

The first such so-called “miracle" was the 
reconstruction of the Federal Republic in the 
1950s and 1960s into the greatest economic 
power in Europe. The second, still under way, 
is the ability of this prosperous nation to come 
through the world recession in relatively good 
shape. 

A year or so ago most observers would have 
said that if unemployment in West Germany 
exceeded one million, the nation would be 
wracked by social turmoil. 

Well, the one million jobless mark was 
passed earlier this year, and, as Mr. Wolf 
pointed out, there has been no political 
explosion. Rather, in slate elections, the 
parties that comprise the coalition govern- 
ment of Helmut Schmidt have been doing 
well. 

"No one would have thought that Germany 
would take this so calmly," commented a 
central banker here. 

This fact is a vast relief to many in other 
nations who recall how left and right radi- 
calism thrived in the economic misery of the 
1930s in West Germany. 

Of course, the economic situation here is 
nowhere near as bad as in the great depres- 
sion — nor, for that matter, as In the United 
States In the current recession. 

The West German economy had Blackened 
more than expected. Total output, according , 
to Mr. Wolf, was down about 3 percent in the 
first quarter, will slip another j or 2 percent In 
the current quarter, remain flat In the third 


quarter, and grow 2 percent In the final 
quarter. 

West German statistics put its unemploy- 
ment rate at 4.5 percent. If reckoned In the 
same manner as In the U.S., it would be 
slightly more. But it would still be not much 
more than half of the U.S. rate. 

Further, when a German joins the ranks of 
the unemployed, his unemployment insurance 
payments equal an average 68 percent of his 
former net salary for an entire year and 45 
percent thereafter. 

As a result, many Germans are enjoying 
their jobless status. Some work “black" — do 
a little illegal moonlighting without paying 
taxes on their earnings — and can be even 
belter off than before. 

Others take long vacations. Germans have 
been traveling abroad in record numbers this 
year. 

Some 200,000 of the unemployed are also not 
Germans — these foreigners are called 
“gueslworkers" — and therefore without 
political power. Perhaps another 200,000 are 
wives or youngsters who are not the primary 
breadwinners in the family. 

High government officials here and in Bonn 
speculate that the mood of German workers 
will change should they remain jobless for 
more than a year. But since they are counting 
on a solid recovery soon, they appear only 
mildly worried. 

Though called a “miracle,” Germany's 
superior economic performance is nothing of 
the sort. It is to a large degree based on good 
governmental management and hard work. 

. From Ludwig Erhard, Finance Minister 
under former Chancellor Konrad Adenauer , to . 
the present team of Hans Apel and Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, Germany's economic man- 
agers have believed in a liberal, free-onter- 



By SvanStaw 

Workers in Hamburg: weathering recession without social turmoil 


prise system. Germany has not had wage- 
price controls for 25 years. 

Because of the German deep-seated fear of 
inflation, the result of sad experience with 
hyperinflation in the 1920s, German govern- 
ments have also had to avoid overdoing 
economic stimulation. 

Another stabilizing factor is generous but 
not overly wasteful welfare legislation, such 
as unemployment insurance and health insur- 
ance. 

Another key element in Germany’s prosper- 
ity Is the relative moderation of its trade-union 
leaders. Ironically, this is partially because 
the British occupation government insisted on 
reorganizing German unions into an industrial 
(vs. craft) system after the war. Britain itself 
remains bothered by Its craft-union structure. 

As a result of all these factors, Germany 
today’ 'Is abbut as prosperous ns theU.S., nnd it 
has nowhere nenr the degrcee of poverty still 
prevalent in America. 


OPEC’s oil price-rise a matter of politics 


. Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A great debate is beginning to determine 
whether a hike In crude-oil prices by export- 
ing nations, scheduled for Oct. 1, is justified. 

Statements and counterstatements will 
sound like economics but will boil down to 
politics, according to some observers here. 

They hold that there really is no such thing 
as a "justified" price in the case of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC). • 

If a producer of oil or any other product or 
service 1? operating in a free and competitive 
market, his price Will be; the highest one at 
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which he can sell as much of his output as nc 
wishes. 

When a producer tells his customers that his 
prices are going up, he may seek to justify the 
increase on the grounds his costs have risen or 
with some other reason. But that will be just 
an attempt to keep his customers' goodwill. 
The only lest of whether a price is justified is 
.whether the producer can sell enough of his 
product at that price. 

OPEC and its individual members have 
both an economic and political stake in 
convincing the rest of the world that whatever . 
increase it decides upon at Us September 
meeting in Vienna is justified. 

The oil producers naturally want to increase 
their income as much as they can, given the 
ability of their customers to pay, their 
customers' willingness to pay, and the politi- 
cal realities involved. 

At one extreme, there is probably some 
extraordinarily high price that would produce 
a Western military response. No one in OPEC 
^liiS^grln^Uphterina/ ? -. ;i i •, f 

V io bethe asser tion by; 

! ; the Shah, of Iran that higher prices of the 
things the OPEC hations buy ; from the 
^industrial nations have eroded OPEC's real oil 
earnings by 36 percent since the last oll-ijrlce 
; increase at the beginning of 1074. That would 
,;:mean about a $4, per barrel hike above the 
; . present $10.33 price for oil in the Persian Giilf. 
i-i tn fact, the ter ins' of trade between OPEC 

. countries Md the rest of the yrorld have 
• deterioratedfar, far less than that since the 
• beginning of 1974. As usual, ho detailed 
calculations backing up.the Shah'a figure have 
ever been made public. But even more to the 
point, why is early 1974, when, the price of oil 
had Just been raised fivefold the proper point 

'i for comparison? some here are asking. ; 

ti At the same Hme, the statement from the 
: White House recently (hat a 7 or 8 percent 


increase might be justified has no economic 
basis either. No particular number does. 
OPEC is a monopoly and os such con, within 
limits, set the price os it wishes. All the 
discussion of justification is intended to lessen 
any political backlash to an increase, accord- 
ing to one view being expounded here. 

Between now and the September meeting, 
OPEC will be milking the situation for every 
possible advantage, this view holds. At the 
OPEC ministerial meeting in Gabon this 
month, officials declared the West could keep 
the October increase low by holding down its 
inflation and by making concessions in the 
continuing dispute over how the industrial 
nations deal with raw materials producers in 
the so called "third world." 

Given (he disparate nature oT the OPEC 
nations, it is at least open to question whether 
political concessions would, in fact, lead to a 
lower increase than political pressure. 

But. however the, industrial, oil importing 
naUona deefte to deal with the sitUallon, |i will ■ 
be It) political terms. All the claims and 
counterclaims about Justification will have no 
economic meaning. The reality is simply that 
most of the mombers of OPEC are finding that 
frjve _ wa ys tb spend even more than the 
$110 billion or so they received from oil 
exports last year, it Is felt here, and they are 
going to try to get It. 

It wasdurlng the U.S. wage-price controls ' 
period, August, 1971, to April, 1974, that this 
notion of price justification got a great boost. 

The rules concerning prices generally were 
written In terms of profit margins Profit 
margins, rather than prices, were controlled. 

■ . Therefore, when. a U ,S. producer's coals robe - • 
he couid raise hfa prices without violating^ 
&“? hUi mar 8 ln - "Cost jusUflca- 
troHera 608 " 16 ^ watchworda of edn- 
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Shipping company formed 

Sim Jose, Cosh Rki 
Eight (' wi)i bean count l ies have formed * 
$30 million multinational shipping compare 
a Joint effort to protect their national Ird# 
lines from the Irmiitmna! big shippers. 

An agreement forming the company n 
signed by delegates from Colombia, Cd 
Rico, ('ubu, Jamaica. Mexico, Fnimnia, 
rngua ami Venezuela . 

Refiners cut sugar price 

Nc'wVi* 

Two more major sugar refiners $ul 
price iiT iml 11M rial sugar by S3 per hfr 
drcdwciglit Tuesday 
Sueresl Corporation and CPC W6’ 
unlimud'.H corn products division eBC Mj 
pounced new prices of $24 for hundred wp 
bags of cxlrnfine granulated sugar, and PM 5 
for hulk granulated and No. 2 liquid sugar- . 

Tiic current round of sugar price cut*** 
initiated Monday by Amstar Corptfadokj* 
nation’s biggest sugar refiner, which also wi 
its Industrial sugar products hy 13 per ^ 
drcdwelght. 

Regulations held 


The federal government curredfr ^ 
about $2.2 billion annually Id 
ican business f irmx, says a forrfla* W n 
federal official. direct ' 

Frederick V Maiek.fur®^'" fj . Reli [^ : 
of the Office or Management j 

a symposium here MonW n innlcle d i , 
government regulations nav . lhe private ■ 
heavy loss in balnea rfficieocy in U* V 
sector. 'j, 
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East-West 
science— the 
uneasy detente 


While U.S. and Soviet astronauts are 
preparing to put detente into orbit this 
month, many American scientists are less 
than enthusiastic about similar coopera- 
tion here on earth. They are increasingly 
put off by persecution of Soviet col- 
leagues, especially of Jewish scientists 
wishing to emigrate. 

This resentment has simmered since 
the basic agreement for scientific cooper- 
ation was signed by Richard M. Nixon and 
Leonid I. Brezhnev three years ago. Now 
it is heating to the point where it could 
severely strain the scientific exchanges. 

Members of the (U.S.) National Acad- 
emy of Sciences frequently ask NAS to 
intervene on behalf of individual Soviet 
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scientists. This would be futile and would 
only dilute what little influence the 
academy might have, explains NAS presi- 
dent Philip Handler. But, he adds, he does 
press the point to the Soviets that the 
persecutions are endangering detente in 
the sciences. 

Dr. Handler is not bluffing. No one can 
compel American scientists to cooperate. 
Dr. Handler says he expects to fill 
delegations for exchange visits or posts on 
engineering projects. But when it comes 
to one-for-one exchanges and cooperation 
in Lhe sciences, he says it is becoming 
harder to find first L rate American experts 
to take part. 

As though to underscore the point, 
Columbia University president William J. 
McGill announced this spring (hat Colum- 
bia will refuse to receive or deal with any 
visitors from the Soviet Union until Vital! 
Rubin, an expert on Chinese philosophy, 
is free to accept a guest appointment 
Columbia offered him three years ago, 
Soviet officials have denied him an exit 
visa since lie tried to emigrate to Israel in 
1972. 

Even at his high level of official 
contact. Dr. Handler meets the same 
frustration American scientists encounter 
when they protest individually. Their 
contacts look embarrassed and finally 
Say. in erfect, “Don't complain to us. It is 
apolitical matter." 

Meanwhile, dissidents are harassed, 
arrested, and locked up in mental in- 
stitutions where they may be drugged "to 
change their attitudes." And, as veteran 
Soviet analyst Paul Wohl reports else- 
where on this page, Soviet scientists 
generally are being forced anew to toe the 
party line or service to state purposes 
rather than being free to explore and 
develop new concepts of man, life,, and 1 
lhe universe? This renewed conformity 
probably is why the 250th anniversary 
celebration of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, suddenly canceled last year 
when dfssidence was rife, is being allowed 
to take place this October. 

The. Soviet Government denies the 
persecution. KGB head Yuri Aqdropoy 
recently observed (hat citizens whose 
Interests coincide with those of society 
have broad freedoms! He added, "It is a 
different mailer when those interests in 
some way fail 16 coincide." .. ‘ •• 

A highly placed Soviet scientist sum- 
med up the matter when he told an 
American colleague, ,( H is pot only the 
Jewswhowouldllke togetbut:" 1 . . - . 


Moscow headquarters of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 


Tasa from Sovfoto 


Kremlin clamps down on scientists 


By Paul Wohl 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The Kremlin Is clamping down on the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. as that 
famous institution, after much delay, prepares 
to celebrate its 250th anniversary. 

Gala celebrations were originally set for- 
May 14 to May 28 last year. Suddenly, on May 
6, Pravda announced that the festivities had 
been adjourned. The "several hundred" for- 
eign scholars who had been invited had to 
cancel travel plans at short notice. 

The Soviet intelligentsia has never accepted 
the official explanation for postponing the 
affair — that the celebrations would have 
collided with the electoral campaign for the 
Supreme Soviet. 

The Kremlin must have been concerned 
over the political risks involved with a 
meeting of nearly 700 Soviet academicians and 
Western scientists. Novelist Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn, as well as scores of. dissident scholars 
who since have left for the West or have been 
interned in insane asylums, were still at 
liberty in the U.S.S.R. at the time. 

Now that Soviet cultural life once again 
seems tightly controlled, the Kremlin may 
feel that the presence of many foreign 
scholars at the anniversary celebrations of the 
academy no longer represents much of a risk. 
The fact that the celebration now Is . re- 
scheduled for this October is taken by many as 
confirming this analysis. 

In the meantime, the academy, one of the 
two major cultural institutions to survive the 
revolution ( the other is the Orthodox Church ) , 
is being drawn firmly Into the Marxist- 
Leninistline. 

Speeches by two of the party's most 
influential Ideologists last month told the 
academicians to take an active part In "the 
struggle against. . .imperialism." . 

Mikhail A. Suslov, sailor Politburo member 
and the, party's qhief ideoIogisLheJdacIoaed 
meeting with the acad^y m l^y i9i : Sub^- , i 
sequently Boris N. Ponomarev, candidate 
Politburo member and member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences since 1962, addressed the 
organization. Mr. Ponomarev is the party's 
second ideologist and was elected tq the . 
scientific organization, on the strength of his * 
book, “History of the International Workers L 
and National Liberation Movements." 

The Academy of Sciences is no mere 
scholarly body, Mr. Ponomarev said; In eve^y 
field. , of Science and of the humanities, . ; 
academicians are called Upon to function as 
elite shock troops of the regime. Whenever the 1 
U.S.S.R., is confronted with a major problem, 
members of the academy are assigned to solve , 
it. The Academy presently is helping draw up .. 
the new Soviet economic development plan. 

. During the warj Mr. Ponomarev said In his .. . 
speech , academicians , developed "new types . £ , 
of tanks and aircraft and missile installations, j: 


elaborated new technologies for the manufac- 
ture of arms and ammunitions, and helped to 
redeploy industry to the east. " 

Today Soviet nuclear science and space 
programs are under the direction of academi- 
cians. The projected diversion of Siberia's 
mighty northern-flowing rivers to the Volga 
River In the south Is under their planning and 
supervision. 

Mr. Ponomarev praised the academy's 
historical branch, of which he is a member, 
and other "representatives of the humanities" 
for having performed "a large amount of 
propaganda work." ■ ■ 

UeiMiisc ot traditional Russian respect for 
science, the academy has enjoyed a privileged 
position, For example, Nobel prize-winning 
physiologist Ivan Pavlov combined member- 
ship in the academy with the regular practice 
or the Orthodox religion until his passing in 
1938. 

The human rights activist nuclear physicist 
Andrei D. Sakharov remains a member of the 
academy. Some other nuclear physicists, such 
as Pyotr Kapitsa and the late Lev D. Landau 


and Igor V. Kurchatov, retained a freedom of 
opinion unknown in any other Soviet in- 
stitution. 

Yet. as shown in the case of Mr. Ponomarev, 
the parly has been able to infiltrate the 
prestigious academy just as it has done with 
much or the Orthodox clergy. At one point, 
under Stalin, the academy was completely in 
the grip of the party. 

The subjugation of the academy, however, 
did not last. And such fields as nuclear and 
space research never were touched by parly 
propaganda. 

But this is intended to change. Ideological 
streamlining of the institution started in 1973 
when Voprosy Filosofli (Questions of Philoso- 
phy), the monthly of the academy's Institute 
of Philosophy, was accused of providing a 
forum for overtly reformist thoughts. The 
journal ’s editorial board was thoroughly over- 
hauled after an Intcrnnl discussion whtch went 
on until (he beginning of this year. 

in light of that, the postponement of the 
Academy of Science's 250th anniversary cele- 
bration should have come as no surprise. 
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Anthropologists study 
pygmy chimpanzees. 

Mao 's . closest - jiwpg. relative may ■ be ..a 
, pygmy chimpanzee; (p^- pfthiscus),; a; little ( 

slUdj^d^'footrrtaJl forests-^ 

of Zaire. This rare and endangered species 
has been known in the West since 1928, but no 
serious scientific studies have been conducted 
With them until recently., , 

For the past several months^ howC.ver, three . 
have been under , observation at the Yerkes ; 
Regional Primate Research Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia; And according to the center director, ' ;. 
Dr. Geoffrey H- Boufne, they have already ' 
shown sighs of being quite. different from the . 
better known (pan troglodytes) variety. For , 
one thing, they have hot exhibited. the usual ' 
fear.and Intense excitement of newly, captured 
chimpanzees. Also they spem to walk more, 
ofterton two legBIhan'ord] nary chimps. 

Because of these and other tilings coming to \ 
light 1 at Yerkes , gereral apthropolqglats have - 
suggested that the mr|niy. chimp is extremely ■ 
similar to l}ie ext lndtartces.lofs of. early man/; ; 


Desert-shrub oil may 
save sperm whale . 

A desert shrub coiild help save the /sperm , 
'/whale and, at /the /sa^/time,' provide &ri 
; iacomd) ft^ Ttnpdyer^a bed Indians/ in . ; 

and southern California, according to the/ 
National Research Council. 

The shrub is the jojoba bush, which grows 
wild in the southwest United States. A group 
of scientists has analyzed the properties of ite 
oil ai\d found that Its chemistry is so close to 
that of sperm oil that it probably could be used 
: as a direct substitute. Sperm oil is currently 
.used in relatively small quantities' as a 
lubricant blended In automatic transmission 
oil, for cold-rolling steel, and in precision | 
instruments. 

The report suggests that the! jojpba plants 
, could be profitably cultivated op 17 reserva- 
tions in Arizona and California and their oil 
used in the same way. The current price of 
sperm oil Is 40 cents per pound: Jojpba oil 
probably could be marketed less expensively 
and; might rpake , hunting the sperm whale : 
unecopqpdcM, the report suggests. . !■ . 
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'Shardik, ’ highly praised In 
Britain and generally disliked 
by American critics, puts In 
question the reputation of Rich- 
ard Adams, author of the best- 
selling ‘Watership Down.' Here 
Robert Nye reviews 'Shardik' 
and analyzes Its confused re- 
ception. 

Shardik, by Richard Adams. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. ¥9.95. London: Allen 
Lane £3.95. ■ 

By Robert Nye 

When an author's first book is Blunnlngly 
well reviewed and becomes a best seller, you. 
often find the critics giving his second hook a 
stunning reception In quite the opposite sense. 
This is now happening in the case of Richard 
Adams. A£r. Adams — in the Improbable event 
of anyone not having heard — first sprang to 
fame with a long and comfortable story about 
rabbits, "Watership Down," which he made 


up in its original form to amuse his daughters. 
That first novel, freely compared by the 
reviewers to the works of Tolkien and C. S. 
Lewis, has achieved something of contempo- 
rary classic status. i 

"Shardik" Is its successor. It has. to date, 
received what you might describe as a 
mugging In the American press. "Am- 
ateurish," says Paul Zweig, in The New York 
Times Book Review. He went on to -speculate 
whether the book couldn't have been written 
be/ore the saga about the rabbits. "A vale of 
tears," says Chrlstophor Lehmann-Haupt, 
dally reviewer Tor The New York Times, 
whose piece concluded with a wish that the 
book had been placed on a burning raft before 
it came along to trouble him. "Cheapened by 
watery super naturalism," says John Skow, in 
Time magazine. 

Nothing peculiar about any of this, you 
might reckon. It is quite in line with the 
1 process defined. In my first sentence, and 
whatever the merits dr demerits of "Shardik" 
— which I will try myself to review in a 


_ 
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moment — it could be supposed by the less 
charitable that an element of natural envy 
creeps Into and disfigures literary judgments 
made in these circumstances. It is one thing to 
discover a book for yourself, and to praise it. 
When everyone else has already proclaimed a 
previous book as a masterpiece, there is 
sometimes delight to find fault in what the 
author did next. 

* However, in the case oi “Shardik" there Is 
the further and complicating oddity that the 
book has had a tremendously good press in 
Britain, where most of the weekly reviewers 
hailed it as — If anything — an improvement 
on “Watership Down." The London Sunday 
Times came out boldly with the opinion that 
"Shardik" was "an epic of classical propor- 
tions," while in The Scotsman a critic had to 
invoke Coleridge to help him place what he 
took to be the achievement of Mr. Adams; and 
Michael Ratdlffe in The Times spoke of the 
author as "one of the most talented descrip- 
tive writers to emerge from this country in 
years" with "artistic ambition to match." 
Well, this is all very strange. 

Is there anything in the nature of the book to 
explain or clarify the confusion? 
t Ihink there is. 

1 ‘Shardik’ ’ is a novel about a bear, a gigantic 
bear, a bear that is believed by a half-barbaric 
tribe to be the sacred Messenger of God. Wars 
break out as these people, the Ortelgans, 
inspired by their faith in the bear, march to 
reclaim the vast empire which they once 
ruled. There is opposition to ‘the cult of 
Shardik. The bear’s priest and interpreter, 
Kelder.ek, a young hunter, gives his support to 
a vile trade in child slaves to finance his 
ambitions and keep the country prosperous. 
This corrupt deed could be seen as the germ 
from which the deterioration of the bear cult 
quickly derives — allbough Kelderek himself 
Is permitted 1 to survive and atone for his sins, 
eventually marrying a bcBUtifu! priestess and 


setting up a community to care for the former 
slave children. 

That is the plot. As plots go, it is little 
enough. What Is extraordinary about the book 
is in the first place its riot of physical detail, 
the ability which Richard Adams clearly 
possesses to make you feel what it is like to cut 
your way through a forest and smell a bear 
coming at you - this gift is comparable with 
that possessed In poetry by British author Ted 
Hughes. Thai Mr. Adams has been praised 
more by British critics than by Americans 
also places him in Mr. Hughes's company. It 
would seem that in England there is n keener 
reception awaiting any writer who can create 
an animal world with some of that feeling for 
its quiddity and aliveness which distinguishes 
the work of D. H. Lawrence at his finest. 1 do 
not say that Mr. Adams writes os well as 
Lawrence. He does not. But he has a good deal 
of Lawrence's intuitive passion for describing 
"the force that through the green fuse drives 
the flower" (Dylan Thomas's phrase, but then 
he was another Lawrcnlian in this sense at 
least). 

Second, and I think that this is most 
germane. Mr. Adams is also adept al pushing 
down with his simple plot until it reaches the 
place where all plots come from: Jung's 
collective unconscious. The bear, Shardik. is 
emblematic of all unknowable divinities. The 
priest Kelderek is emblematic of all fallible 
interpreters of such divinities. The whole 
novel is saturated with symbols of in- 
carnation, some Christian, some not. II car- 
ries iwo epigraphs, two clear clues ns to its 
meaning — one is a quotation from the Dibit), 
Ihe other from Jung. The Bible quote refers to 
the messenger of God ns being "like a 
refiner’s fire." The Jung proclaims, "Super- 
stition and accident manifest the will of God. ' 1 

Why American critics should be so averse to 
n ndVfrl which burrows deeply in Ihe direction 
of the archetypes I am not sure, especially 


‘Jaws’: a rousing thriller 
but not for the squeamish 






By David Stcrrltt 
"Jaws" goes like this: 

There's Robert Shaw as ihe crustiest old 
barnacle in many a movie, more full of fish 
lore than "Moby Dick," driving himself and 
his mates and his boat too hard in hot pursuit 
of a Great While Shark that’s been bothering 
the locals. He’s so "colorful" It’s ridiculous. 
.-His motive is money, plus a weird love-hate 
for the finny foe whose savageness sparks the 
plot (sometimes in scenes of distastefully 
explicit violence). 

There’s Richard DreyfUss as a bearded boy 
ictliyologisl who has loved sharks ever since 
one ate his boal (but not him) in a chance 








(but.ldvable t police chief whose knees go all' 
■ J - ; watejrat'lhe thought of water.' So what'k he 
; v, doing ' ln a boat" with ' the barnacle and the 
- icthyologfst, chugging aloni ihe' Atlantic in 
search ! or a very -toothy fish? Seeinti he's 1 the 
. only ope who really understands how dan- 
gerous ^sharks can be to the beach -blanket 
crowd, and so takes It upon himself (6 save the 
day for Our Towrt. Besides, he's the only one 
on , the ; boat who feels like I’d feel surrounded 
by open pea with no radio and a Great White 
poking a hole in the hull. ’ 

And — last but not least, ho ho — ■ there’s the 
set of swimming, chomping, oversized jaw- 
bones that’s causing all the fuss. Sometimes 


he looks like a refugee from Disneyland, but 
usually he seems realer than real. He's at his 
scalar best when you can’t see him at all, but 
some hint of motion or shift of camera lets us 
know he’s lurking just below the surface. He’s 
at his gruesome worst when eager special- 
effects men fill the screen with blood and gore 
to show his ghastly power (which fortunately 
doesn't happen often). But he’s a formidable 
adversary, and the movie does right to reserve 
him a doom commonly meted out to villains of 
science-fiction epics. 

One of the problems faced by "Jaws" (the 

■ movie) is that half the world already knows 
"Jaws” (the book). Actually, Peter Bench- 
ley's novel is incredibly schlocky, and the film 
version outdoes it on almost every count — 
especially during the second half, which 
begins with the shark-hunters shoving off in a 

■ hwdBQim M4.-lv * youfluessediU a 

-•bipwt’js Jaws, Gone. ,<u$V those bttef but sty 

summations ;oIhuman .character; that the 

- Benchley book cbittes up -with occasionally. 

- But gone too are the bumpy prose, the low- 
' ;. brow allusions and metaphors, the labored set 

; of rivalrles.aihong all the male characters. 

■ The deletes the adulterous Iovb 

affair that dominated much of the novel. 
.■‘Jaws’ on-sqreqn, divides neatly Into two 
. parts — in the, town (the shark strikes) and in 
’ the boat (man strikes back). It’s In the old 
rtien-against-beaat, Hght-for-survival tradition 
with no messing about. J . 

Best of all, the "Jaws" screenwriters —Mr 
Benchley and Cart Gottlieb - have changed 
• the plot around considerably, so evert an avid 
"Jaws" reader should be surprised at the 
; various outcomes. 

Director Steven Spielberg has pulled no 
punches In visualizing "Jaws." The nau- 
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writes tn tell you what w ^ 

Robert Shaw, Roy Scheider in ’Jaws* ■J ready found out 


when. American f iction in the last 20 yearshu 
been if anything, more psychologically »] 
mythologically adventurous than its Engfiih 
counterpart It might lie that Mr. Adam'i 
versions of the myth of leadership, and bis 
particular preoccupations with animals nj 
children, are so fundamentally English tint 
they appear as unintelligible passions b 
anyone outside these islands. 1 would no! Ilk 
to have to believe that. 

However, it does seem to me that "Shaft" 
is a quinlessentially English story, for aBto 
sotting in mi exotic Iron Age wilderness, ml 
that to appreciate it fully you need to in 
lieen brought up m « world with Kipling st« 
end of the nursery mid Winnie the Poohatlr 
oilier I do not think Hut the allegory dfir. 
bear is us completely worked out. on and* 
of the imagination, as the hook's ants 
scope requires tl to lu*. Ami Ihu actual 
leaves quite a lot to lx* desired - n«! 
passages are hectically overwrlUon, in**J 
Him clogs up the flow of Iwth nclloo « 
introspection, and some sentences read » 
parodies of schoolboy cribs to Homer.- 
That said, on Hie credit side I would cun 
Had in "Shardik” Hielinrd 
tempted a novel of a moral and 
seriousness which should ul leftsi comnww 
to all readers who turn to fiction for swiwei 
more than « graceful figure-staling flVtr 
surface of life ^ w 

You might decide, in the final 
Hie difference between an allegory W* . . 

dik" and a real masterpiece of the . 
muik* like Herman Melville's “Moby 
that here the svm)K>ls arc too * 
contrived and understood by 
Melville wrote m order to find 
White Whale idled his dreafl*. £ 
writes to tell vou wjial he 


seating Implications of shark-attacks are 
spread across Ihe wide screen mure than 
once, more graphically than they might how 
been.. Regrettably, this unsuits “Jaws' ' fur 
even the - mlltlfy ’squeamish, thus sharply 
■ ■ limiting its audience —and its appeal. 

Yet most of the way “Jaws" is an exiwrtlv 
rendered thriller, the best of its type in ages. 
Some realty calculated cuts will have you 
clear out of your chair with surprise, and near 
the end the suspense builds to outlandish 
proportions. There is also some laugh-out-loud 
humor to lighten the chowder, not to mention 
terrific John Williams music and deft portray. 
. als by all three stars (plus Lorraine Gary In a 
small but affecting landlubber role). 

’'Jaws” marks an unexpected turn for Mr. 
Spielberg’s directing career.. His previous 
■feature was “The Sugarlmxl Express," a 
unusual drama that seemed to mark 
him as a- personal, filmmaker "Jaws' 1, isn't 
- personal. It’s as slick as a sharksktoU is Lhe 
work of a .first-rate We? 

harrowing, sometimes nasty to look at but 
rouslngly adventurous. ’ L 


already round nut atxjutnww!#— • g ^ 

For this single reason — incline* 0 
explicit pnwt siyti* mhwiw ~ , o0 h»«# 
ilmibt wlimlier Shardik ' lb a wort 

enduring work But it ^ V him*! f * . 

whi« h every reader bhuuld tr) 
hup. ell. fur at it*! *>* wr *J 4! 

world to experienced. n0 * * . ;> 

*ymlK>fo to think about. ^ 

Wnlu’tl .Vv*’ *'* u l 1 ' 11 . 

• • •.(.VIM H' ill. » rt S * 

‘Mountains' £ 

Mountains, by John Chare. New 
Crown! $12.50. . . 

Some men climb xn°uiitains- * 
about it. Whichever you are. 
ix-pm pnnurania of lhe 
peaks is bourn! to ^xciU). . merflfl* 
John flearc, well-known BB jpw 

taken ti« up Ihe Himalayas, rou^^j^ 

hum, and scaling ju* obwt ^y 
you care to name. Full of PJ f 
pictures with detailed equlpm , (tfof tk 
this book would be an excellent g> 
climber or the armchair 
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Bonaire: 

Divers delights 

By Annette Bartte 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Less than a half hour's flight from its 
glamorous and much frequented sister is- 
lands, Curacao and Aruba, unpretentious 
Bonaire remains ft haven of unspoiled Iran-, 
quilllty. 

Not an island surrounded by a coral reef, as 
is the case with most diving resorts, Bonaire fs 
a coral reef, a volcanic mountain risen out of 
the sea a millennium ago. 

A mere 112 square miles of Bonaire are 
above the water. The scenery Is rugged, arid, 
fascinating tn Its desertlike quality. Thorny 
vegetation consists mostly of many-specled 
cactus and mesqulte in shades of tired greens. 

A four-mile ride from the tiny airport brings 
visitors to the Hotel Bonaire, which shares Its 
lovely while beach with the Aquaventure Dive 
Center. And you’ll want to dive if you come to 
Bonaire. 

At the Dive Center, everything you could 
ever need for scuba diving is available. 
Captain Don Stewart has successfully headed 
this efficient operation for 12 years. 

A man who loves all living things, Mr. 
Stewart was a prime mover in motivating the 
Antillean Government to declare Bonaire's 
reef a national monument. Indeed, it is 26 
miles of uninterrupted fairyland. 

If you are a certified diver, all facilities at 
the center are at your disposal. If you want to 
learn diving, a "resort course" 1 b available 
beginning every Monday ($48 for four con- 
secutive days). If you want to aim higher, an 
accelerated YMCA Certification Course is 
given for a full five days, starting the first of 
each month. (Cost: $130) 

More than 80 dive sites are accessible from 
the island's numerous -beaches, all trails 
carefully marksdv for your safety and protec- 
tion by Mr. Stewart and his staff. Or you can 
join Aquaventure’s dally diving trips. Each 
group consists of no more than >12 divers, led 
v by a knowledgeable guide. At $10 for half a 
day, It Is always a rewarding adventure. 

Actually, one of the most rewarding adven- 
tures is right at your feet, as soon as you 
submerge off the Aquaventure beach, a dive 
appropriately named The Porch, 

A 30-foot descent in company of elegant 
palometo fish, scores of needlefish, and at 
least a couple of velvety damsels, bringB you 
, to an elaborately coral-encrusted anchor. The 
anchor dates back to the 1800 b when Dutch 
ships came to collect the salt Bonaire still 
produces today. 

With visibility easily 100 feet or more from 
■ this underwater vantage point, ornate shapes 
of many hues appear all around, hard corals in 
all slzeB, inhabited by exotic creatures. 
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Scuba diver snaps fish in the translucent waters of Bonaire 


Don't leave Anchor Square too quickly: A 
crowd of sea folk come to greet you, all 
wearing their best colors. They're accus- 
tomed to the sight of suoh as you, a rubber- 
finned giant with eyes and nose covered by a 
glass mask. 

Even if you’re wet-suited for extra warmth, 
and gloved, you’re a welcome guest to these; 
friendly jdenlzenS of the deep. Hopefully, 
you've heeded the Dive Center sign suggest 
ing: "Feed All Fish,” and brought some stale 
bread provided there for that purpose. 

Spotted coneys change colors before your 
eyes as they rush to your hand for a treat; 
trumpetfish wearing shades of orange and 
topaz stand on their heads (a position they 
prefer). A hawkflsh seems to be swimming 
backward guided by whal looks like a huge 
black eye near his tall as he gorges himself. 
It’s an underwater eating marathon. 

Yellowtail snappers, however, win hands 
down. With deeply forked tails of bright gold, 
they are quicker than anyone else at gobbling. 
They are so graceful In their quest no one 
seems tp mind their avariciousness. 


HOTELS 

ioulslana 


iND RESORTS 


Above you, swimmers with masks and 
snorkels glide on the surface watching 
through the prism of clear waters. 

The feast over, a pair of parrotfiBh, In- 
tricately woven needlepoint pictures of yel- 
lows, blues, and greens, are back nibbling 
with their birdlike beaks at hard white 
skeletons of coral. Obligingly, they produce In - 
this fashion tons of the pristine sand Bonaire 1 b 
known for. 

Don’t think diving is strictly a daylight 
pursuit: The glasBy nighttime water opens up 
new vistas. 

Myriad reds, lost to the human eye In the 
deep blue waters during the day, become 
dazzling in the incandescent light of the strong 
flash a diver carries. It's as though every 
inhabitant of earlier hours has moved out, and 
new tenants moved into dwellings recon- 
structed and repainted since sundown. 

A majestic .personage in royal scarlet, on a 
matching throne of cerise, hardly resembles 
the brown squlrrelflsh you met this morning. 
Delicate starfish shine crimson as they peer 
out of castles of rubies. Dainty plumeworms 
dance In dizzying spirals, shaking their 
feathery orange gills. 

Nighttime la the time when the builders of 
the reef emerge. Looking like bright flowers, 
blooming vermilion, purple, and shocking 
pink, the polyps rise from their shelters of 
stone to keep the reef alive and growing. • 

If you're not interested in diving but you - 


Washington National Park will take you to a 
wilderness populated by close to 120 species of 
tropical ones. And the elegant flamingos for 
which Bonaire is famous congregate in salt 
lagoons in the southern part of the island. 

Bonaire Ib comfortable all year round, with 
an even temperature of about 80 degrees. This 
trade winds are always at play; there are brief 
showers only in November. Like many other 
winter playgrounds, Bonaire’s prices are 
tower in the off season, from April 18 to Dec. 
IS. 

The Hotel Bonaire, a rambling modern 
structure, charges from $13 por day per 
person In off season (European Plan, double 
occupancy), and $20 In high season. It is two 
miles from Kralendijk, where pint-sized 
Dutch Colonial houses shine in rainbow colors , > 
and where several small restaurants offer 
good meals at reasonable prices, (Typically, 
the open-porched Zee-zlcht serves an authen- 
tic Chinese chicken dinner for about $4.) - 

The Flamingo Beach Hotel, adjoining town, 
consists of bungalows, has a small beach, and- 
prices atari at $ll per day . . 

The Rothaline is the simplest of the three. 
It’s in. town, spotlessly clean, and overlooks" 
the docks; Prices from $8. . 

bicycles rent at' $3.50 q day, cars start, at 
$11.80 ai day, and taxis average ,$2.50 a rida. : -- 
The tourist office Ih town; will help arrange 1 1 - 
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contact The Bonaire Tourist Office, 885 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yprk, New York 10022. ' . . 
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From singular to plural 


Do you furrow your brow when the time 
comes to decide whether it’s “teaspoon fills’ ’ 
or ‘■leaspooiisfiil"? If so, here’s n quiz to 
freshen your knowledge of this lantallzingly 
inconsistent phase of the English language. 
Below Is n list of words, each In the singular 
form. What is the plural? 


1. kimono 

2. talisman 

3. cupful 

4. pnBscrby 

9. madame 
6. viscus 
1. fife 

g. manservant 
fi. sheaf 

10. vermin 


11. uolary public 

12. son-in-law 

13. nemesis 

14. dormouse 

15. opus 

IB. table d’hote 

17. court-martial 

18. ottoman 

19. alms 

20. crisis 


21. teaspoon fill 

22. iusigne 

23. mongoose 


24. chassis 

25. metropolis 


ANSWERS 


s,isi|odo.iioiu 

spffini|a 

kosooXuoiu 

U|uK|Sii| 

s|iijnooilsuoi 

Kospia 

N1U|U 

ttlllt 1110) JO 

ptRjuui-svino.i 
oioq.ps ojquj 
sasmlo jo u.i.nlo 
a ui. top 


SWIM,, 

'u 

3Iiqnd safj^ou >n 
“iw«4 - e] 

S0AB31JS -J 

spaAjasuaui -j 
»JIJ ’i 

BJ83SJA ^ 
satuopuiu -g 

Wjdnt -g 
SOBfflsp; -g 
w»vaw «i 






How many words can you make? 
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Swimming lessons start 
from the cradle 
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By Barbara Sundberg Baudot 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bathtime for our Infant daughter, EIIbb, was 
primarily a swimming lesson. The usual 
Splashing of hands and feet were only part of 
the daily bathtub session, where together we 
' worked on floats and arm and leg movements. 
Having been a water safety instructor for 
•. many, years, It seemed sensible to me to take 
. j. advantage of Ihebahy’s natural love of water 
f . ; s,and ^>te^b our ttmtfbrn to swim before she 
ednie to think 6* tti©> aquatic fenvirobment as 
. foreign. While llring in the Uhlted States and 
Switzerland, I studied and subsequently 
adopted various approaches to training such 
young tadpoles. 

fh the spring, when Elise was nine months 
‘ old, we iransfet'red operations to the local 
pool. 1 Here I was able to support her pudgy 
body against my side and move her hapds so 
as to dig in the water; Then with her arms 
.around my neck and her kneeB in my handB, 
she learned to flutter-kick back And forth 
across the pool, These;exerdses were steps 
toward teaching her to dog-paddle. Soon she 
was' propelling herself underwater between 
my husband and me . 

The following year when Ellsd waa one and 
a half, we repealed this program still giving 
emphasis to swimming |n the prone position. 

: Before her second birthday, she was swim- 
ming three and four yards underwater and 
could climb out of the pdoVunassisted. 

■ Shortly after she turned two, there was a 
span of a couple of months when we were 
unable to go to a pool. And when I brought her 
again, all seemed lost. An apparent stranger 


ivikii 


in her watery domain, tears of protest | 
streamed down her cheeks as we repeatedly 
tried to encourage her to swim as before. 

At this time I met Jean Fouace of the Bebe 
Amphibian School at the Hotel du Parc, 
Villars, Switzerland. His emphasiB on the 
dorsal float contrasted with my emphasis on 
the prone swimming position which Elise 
readily preferred. 

Mr. Fouace’s method is aimed primarily at 
the. development of what he feels is a baby's 
natural-, ability to be selC-suffioient in the. 

* Water. He- concentrates on developing the 
child’s reflex action so that the child automati- 
cally assumes the back float upon surfacing 
from any situation under water. His small 
pupils remain in this floating position for an 
extended period of time alone and at ease. 

We must be aware, Mr. Fouace told ub, that 
in comparison with adults, the body surface of 
babies is greater in proportion to their weight. 
Moreover, their center of gravity is higher 
than adults given the greater relative weight 
of their heads. It is for these reasons they are 
able to float easily and for long periods of 
time. 

Appealing advantages or Mr. FOuace’s ap- 
proach are that the back float permits the 
baby tq breathe while alone in the water and 
that this conditioned reflex is not easily lost if 
the child is away from a pool for periods of 
. lime. Also this elementary tool for water 
survival is not dependent on proximity to the 
edgeofapooj. 

Finally, this movement td the back float 
being a conditioned ' reflex, no reasoning 
process would seem to be required by the' 
child if he Is taken by surprise when falling 
into water. 

Probably due to her previous swimming 
experience, it took Elise only seven con- 
secutive daily lessons to be conditioned to 


How many words can you form by 
making various combinations of the 
letters In the word WHOLESALE? 

Rules: Each word must contain at 
least four letters. No proper names 
permitted (e.g., Lowe). 

Scoring: 15 to 20 words, average; 
21 to 35 words, good; 36 words or 
more — excellent! 


( - 9b :spjoM jo leqiunjj) 
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# ■; f ?r;Y . ■ t^pqopigrPund^ 

: tv*. ■ '!•: ! 1 -HAi : ’.^>St#wii tiqnerl 

f ! ii'lj | [Y C4te^%nfe|n,hj 


; tHre^ y>ars;ojf(i, W«£ flnln a p9«)i, A|th6ugh 
!, she bad' been out bfthe water nearly five 1 

• . months, she automatically assumed the back' 

positiop, In. [order to breathe. She quickly' 
regained the ofd enthusiasm for Water adven- 
tU)Tc,ahd ; r^pdrtfled id frequent tosscb.' She 
• " pki d attentfon’ tb instruction - and Was able to. 

■ distinguish, between different arm end leg 

: vlrndydhtonts/;!;; , s ; ; .v; j; . . : • 

' ■ '• A hnfey 'steal 'she j- amused herself with 

* Burfatee dlYtes, 'popping rtip frequently for air 
, and then plunging under again. By the end of 

thd summer she could easily swim the length 
- of the thiriy-fopt pool,- doing a mbeture of c£g- 
paddle and primitive breast stroke or' back 
, :■ crawl ah(i , . eiemen tary back 7 'stroke. ^ • Our ' 
? : amphibian offspring was truly atB at ease In the 
blue depths of the water as on the grassy earth 
beside it. .. 


Can you find and circle the hidden prehistoric animals? 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, even backward!, 


MEG 
NAU 
APS 
M R A 
TON 
O T S 
NOT 
P C A 
SET 
U R P 
RAX 
U T E 
A O T 
8 P 1 
0 S B 
T H 0 
NHL 
OT I 
R A R 
B P T 


A T H E 
T I L O 
A M B O 
T P T E 
Y O M A 
R A Q U 
A P I O 
N T P A 
N A L U 
O L 0 N 
S U D E 
AMOS 
UNCA 
R E U T 
UT'SC 
S E 0 T 
U T E L 
O P S B 
A M B S 
O P S A 


R I U M 
1 D T E 
K N I G 
R O D A 
S D T C 
R O U A 
K L AM 
N I T E 
S M E L 
U S Y U 
MBAS 
T B AN 
L R MU 
E Y A A 
R ON I 
A Z UK 
E O ST 
R A CH 
Q N RE 
NSSP 


AST 
TON 
U A N 
C T Y 
E 0 H 
S A R 
P C A 
LEO 
A G R 
N T U 
S A A 
DOS 
S K O 
L M I 
T R S 
M Y E 
SAL 
I 0 P 
SUL 
OTA 


ERA 
I U S 

0 D O 
L N A 

1 P P 
N S X 
P T O 
C E R 
A G T 
GOA 
X S S 
R A I 
X U L 
H R E 
A U F 
N S A 
U R E 
O D S 
U A G 
R E C 


N D M 
I K A 
N E M 
STM 
U S O 
DOT 
N D H 
ASA 
R D N 
U O R 
APS 
S O I 

0 H N 
Y T R 
H I 0 
TNT 
H R A 
COR 

1 P E 
» R T 


Brachlopods 
Brontosaurus 
Bryozoans 
Crlnold 
i Dlpiodocus 
Eohlppus 
Epigaulua 
Fells alrox 
Ichthyosaur 
Iguanodon 
Mammoth 
Maatodon 
Megacamelus 
Megatherium 
Musk ox 


Nautllold 
Ornllhopod 
Pleaioiaui 
Protocerli / 
Prolocrtkf* ( 

Plerodactp \ 

Smllodon . 

Stegoiiumi 

Tsleoceni 

Ttlsolli 

Teialomli 

Tslonlui . 

TrlcsrilojP 

TrJJobW 

Tyrannosp t,luf 


l Veronica A. Ragatz Answer block appears among advertisement 


House martins fly in for the sunifl^ 


By Christopher Andreae 

Eldroth, Yorkshire 
I have a number of regular summer visitors 
to my farmhouse herp in the north of England. 
They usually let me know they 're coming. 

But there are some who just come — 
without even a "by-your-leave.” They don't 
eat with me at my table or sleep in one of my 
bedrqoma,iThay comb la, late spring and while •. 
hprp they raise onto af ’tvfQ families. They sleep 
In snug- feather-lined beds made of mud and 
bits of grass, arid they eat while darting or 
gliding through the air. 

They are the house martins. : 

, These delightful birds build their mud-nests 
under the eaves or in the teomera of windows. 

They stick them onto lhe wails pnd glass. 
u This year for the first time a pair has built In 
the top corner of my bathroom window. I can 
get a very good view from inside and watch 
the. gaping, chattering nestlings poke, their 
heads out of the entrance hole ready for the , 
parent biffds to feed them with Insects. Every 
minute or so onP of. the pair flirts up to the 
wstydlngs momentarily to its rounded wails, . 
and is off again weaving round ,the barns and 
through the yard after more food. 

House martins arte flve inches long. Males 
and females look alike; they have blue-black 


feathers above and 

with a white rump the 

Identify them In 

noticeable difference they hw . r eUted- 
lows. to which they are * ^ 
Swallows have toils which ve n ^ 
and a reddish-chestnut cotor on • , 

and breasts. .. - . lirfl |f«t 

- -The great iBlh-century natuww 
White, W bis book ‘“The IWjB. 
Selbome" described house rnerU™ 
hirundines) as "a most Jnoffa® . » 
entertaining,, social 

tney touch no fruit in our 8 ar ^ e ^ 1 , K£S . am# 
Iji attaching themselves to ^ 

us 1 with the!r ijiigr atlona ' 

veloua agimyi.and clear our^l^ j ^. 

annoyances of ; gnats aha otbH; ; 

1 nsec Is," liuhite &■ 

But pqe thing pi^ ,ed ff | l 1 |be ^ ( Sf 
house martins which. al^; 
puzzles naturalisu 
Where do they migrate to? In Europe 


juat summer visitors, 
published In 1969. stated: Winter a 
uncertato. but European birds 
sou them and tropical Africa _ • 

• Wherever they go^ I m just happy 
coming back. : ' 


' J , K; 1 
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£ By Frederick R. Chevalier 

pftpirK) lor ThQ Chfithin Science Monitor jrf- 
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Problem No. 6707 

By Touw Hlan B was 


12 PltcM Black 


Problem No. 6708 

By E- VI ii amt an 



am 


While 9 Places 

White to play and mate in two. 

(First prize, Two-movers, Schacho-Echo, sec- 
ond half-year 1074.) 


While 

White to play and mate In three. 
(Problemblad, 1974.) 


Solutions to Problems 

No. 6705. R-B4 

No. 6706. 1 P-Q6 threatens 2 R-K3ch 
If 1 ..B-R2; 2 P-B6 
If 1 .. RxB; 2B-K7 
If 1 . . Q-B7; 2 B-B3 
If 1 . . Q-K7; 2 R-K4 

End-Game No. 2207. White wins: B-B7, KxB; 
2 RxR, QxR; 3 Q-Kt7ch. K-Kl; 4 Q-Kt7ch, K-Kt; 4 
QxR, and wins. If 1 . . QxB; 2 RxR, etc. 


.. Good Spassky Game 

The 1975 Tallin tournament, which concluded 
March 10. was won by veteran Paul Kerea, ba- 
rely ahead of Boris Spassky and Iceland's 
grandmaster Fredrlk Olafason. This event In- 
cluded nine grandmasters; the players With the 
top Elo ratings generally drew with eaotr other. 
This helped Reres to the top rank since he won 
from five of the six tatl-enders, drawing with all 
the otherB except lor D. Marovlc ot Yugoslavia, 
whom ha deteated. Marovlc, however, won from 
SpaBsky and Olafason. 

Spassky's win from Hungarian grandmaster 
Lengyel shows that Fischer's victim Is still 
nearly first among equals. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 


te hy 

L *Sf2S! 


L TOI 

1 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

11 

PxP 

Kt-Kt3 

2 P-QB4 

P-K3 • 

12 

B-KI3 

OKt-Q4 

3 Kt-QB3 

B-K2 

13 

Kt-K5 

Kt-QKt6 

4 Kt-B3 

K1-KB3 

14 

R-K 

B-Q2 

5,B-Kt-6 

0-0 

15 

Q-K2 ■ 

P-QKt3 

. '6 P-KQ 

QKt-Q2 

16 

P-Q5 

B-B 

7 B-03 

PxP 

17 

QR-Q . 

Q-B2 

8 BxBP 

P-B4 

18 

PxP 

BxP 

9 0-0 

P-QR3 

19 

BxB 

PxB 

10 P-QR4 

PxP' 

20 

Kt-Q7 

Resigns 


Michigan Experts 

A four-round Swiss was held Iri Detroit last 
January. The winner ; was Stephen Feldman, 
who Wort two and draw two. Each of the other; 
.players lost at least one game. Feldman won thd. 
Michigan unlor. title for tne seyenth tlmo shortiy 
' ' .J. •' * : ;i: V- : ; ; • 


End-Game No. 2208 



Ftkhntn 

Brook* 

Fridman 

White 

Black 

White 

1 P-Q4 

Kt-KB3 

14 0-Q3 

2 P-B4 

P-K3 

16 QR-Q. 

3 Kt-OB3 

P-Q4 

16 P-Q5 v 

4 Kt-B3 

B-Kt5 

17 BxP 

5 P-K3 

0-0 

18 Q-K4 • 

6 B-Q3 

P-B4 

10 RxKt 

7 0-0 

BPxP 

20 RxKt 

8 KPxP 

PxP 

21 QxB 

9 BxBP 

Kt-B3 

22 Kt-Q5 

10 B-KKt5 

8-K2 

23 Kt-K7oh 

11 B-KI3 

P-KR3 

24 Kt-K5 . 

12 B-KR4 . 

KI-Q4 

. 26 Kt-Q7 

13 BxB , 

Kt/4xB 

, , KtxR ■-.*« 


mm 



■ Tm e only fceqeoH I ’ ; T\l| 

PLOY BASEBALL IS B^Cf^USC 
woMENsupiJLDrvr ecowipp 
' ' to 0& J i»r 

Sf>BCTAIt?l ?6 


; Bur- irk a aaY, 

STUPID SffHB 
to PUY — - > 


V*W PLW ; 
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By Guernsey Le' Peltey .1 

Becfluep tme 

srUpto -roWMteq f\ 







Diana Rlgg: a yen for directing 


Diana Rigg: thinking of Phaedra 


WMW 

White to play and win. 

CTal-Holmov, U.S.S.R. championship, 


after this event (whioh was not limited to ju- 
niors). 

Steady play oh Feldman's part lad to pres- 
sures on the O-flle. with a quick K-sIde attack. 
The winner missed 24 Kt-Kt5, whioh led to a 
slightly quicker win. 

Nlnzo-lndlan Defense - 

Ftkfrntn Brooks Fridman Brook* 

White Blank WhUa Black 

1 P-Q4 Kt-KB3 14 Q-Q3 Kt-B4 

2 P-B4 ' P-K3 16 QR-Q. Q-R4 

3 Kt-QB3 P-Q4 16 P-Q5 v PxP 

4 Kt-B3 B-Kt5 17 BxP Kt-KtB 

5 P-K3 0-0 18 Q-K4 KtxB 

6 B-Q3 P-B4 10 RxKt Q-Kt3 

7 0-0 BPxP 20 RxKt BxR 

8 KPxP PxP 21 QxB . QxKtP 

QxP 
K-R 

t K 


By Jo Anu Levine 
Stall correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

NewYork • 

Diana Rigg can draw a roomful of people to ■ 
their feet. It is not just that she is tall, has a 
deep voice, and is glamorous. It is her dignity. 

Her thoughts these days, she says, are very 
much centered on the role of Phaedra, her 
new play that will open at the Old Vic in 
London in September. Rehearsals for the new 
translation, which is being called "Phaedra 
Britannlca," begin In July. 

"Up ahead looms large something that is 
going to demand a great deal of me," Miss 
Rigg said quietly. 

As for ambition about future roles, she 
explained, "My ambition Is simply to be doing 
Phaedra as best I can. I think that to say, Td 
like to do this or that role'.ls a great mistake. 

It is beguiling to think, that everything along 
the way is a preparation. It is a preparation, 
but not a preparation for one part: It is a 
preparation for learning, for becoming better, 
thal'sail." 

After she had commented on the problems .• 
or many aspiring actors, she said, '.'As a young ; . 
girl, I had a very rough talent — and I still, 
consider It to certain aifeaa quite jrbugh -^.but I 
A combanyathe 


i ■ 


.|«Wi . r . 

in the processor learning . 

"And l just ‘beavered’ away. .1 kept work- 
ing,. I seldom turned things, down, because I _ 
’ .thought I wa? too . good ; for- them. And . 
Whatever I've done, I'ye learned from it, And I •: 
had somuch to learn.’ ’ ' •; "r ' [ ; V : > 

■ Mias Rigg, who can still be aeen ,>lri the ; f 
United states on televisipne r^una; of : "Tha 
Avengers,^, has learned frond failure^ without i. 
haying been a failure Herself*; *.j “• 

. Unllkte many alters y/bb blame a fafluro .0? a • 

• television aprlea on everyone bpf .themselves, •/ 
‘ shdaccepte (perhAps’unfalrly) thefailure of a - 

! telOvision series thatwa* called;*' Diaiia,” : . 

• "L* don’t- believe in avoiding responsibility . 

for what ypu do," she said. vYoli- ve done it, 
apd lt has failed . Thal'way ydvi cut , a lot, of ■ ■ 


Miss Rigg bowed out of "The Avengers," e 
successful series, eight years ago to continue 
her work in the theater. She has just dosed 
here in "The Misanthrope," for which she 
received a Tony nomination. 

One of the things she wants to do in thr 
theater is to direct. But aha explained, "You 
have to reach a stage where directing is not an 
ego (rip you are taking because you feel, as an 
actress, it Is an elevation to become a director. 

"A lot of people do lhat, and It Is for thi 
wrong reasons. It is not that your knowledgi 
Is greater. It Isn’t. It’s that In a journey tha 
you are all taking together, you've readied : 
stage In . life where the totality somehov 
becomes greater than one's own persona 
participation. And then as a director, yoi . 
become extremely valuable because you hav». 
that objectivity to see the pleqe a* a whole tear 
an overall appetite lor seeing a play .qon* 

. justice." ;. ' 

When asked If ahe could foresee toe oppor 
. tunity for her to direct, she matter-of-factl) , 
stated: • ’ •" •* 1 1 ; 

, ; :, !I could. create the opport imjly any min . 
ute, if It Wanted to. V. ’ 

?; Changing proaouna, • She added, f 'Ope i- ; 
well-known, so one’could, Write to any of 1 to 
theaters hf England, and say, 
wotddlike.to dtfect^ploasp/. ‘ * 


"I would go into . the provinces — ate 
because I wouldn't give just as much care, o 
that .the actors aren't, as good as to the Wes 
End,{ but. only because one's first attemp 
wheq one id established [as m actress] wouli' 
automatically be given far too much impor 
stance. In; other words, onq would .wfsH to dot 
gept|e a^prenflceshlp sotoewhere so that !to» 

: much emphasis wouldn’t be ^it qh tMnamte 

■ but oh the product/f- : ; \ ; '1 ! ■ 

What cOiddiplie say about how to survive anr 
grow In the theater? ; ‘ : 

v ."i’ think (he most valuable tWng la to hpV. 
tee^jtoo^ledge and' to be honesfaboutyoui 
‘pelf .’-Then from that coimee realization of ' wha 
you don't khOw and; how far you td i go 

■ And from tha! centos a sort of Invulherablllr 

wherp you ' arc! not: aflald : u> • ask r ' P 


• ; t 

. -'W 

lilii. 
« ,.■*•*•-( ; 
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Roscoe Drummond 


What is Mr. Kim up to? 


- . ' .‘i-’ 

i 


. • • • ' 

<F- 


Waslilngton 

Note carefully this lead sentence in a 
dispatch to the Washington Post from Bel- 
grade: 

• President Kim II Sung of North Korea has 
mounted a diplomatic offensive to secure 
■third-world' support for a move to dissolve 
, the United Nations . . . forces in Korea.” ( 

It makes bad reading. 

It is perfectly obvious what Mr. Kim is up to 
and it bodes ill for the integrity of the UN. < 

The reason the news comes out of Belgrade i 
is that the North Korean Communist leader 1 
has been on a sweep of the Communist 
countries and (heir present allies among the 
developing nations in the hope of getting them 
to join in the very purposeful maneuver he is 1 
working on. What he wants is to get enough ( 
backing in the General Assembly this fall to c 
force the withdrawal of UN troops still c 
remaining In South Korea. 

Mr. Kim may well succeed. He has already d< 
been pounding on sympathetic ears in Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Algeria, Mauritania, Yugo- h 
: " slavia and other places. While In Yugoslavia C 

he managed to get Marshal Tito to engage in 8 
the kind of diplomatic double-talk made to h 
order for another "liberation” war in Korea. f 

President Tito delivered one of those 1 

' Marxist ‘‘an-lhe-cme-hand-and-on-the-other” d 

i . speeches. That is, on the one hand he wanted F 

to see the two Koreas united "only by peaceful 11 
means" and, on the other, he thought that the c 
,■ 1 withdrawal of UN forces would be the best ( 

guarantee of. peace! 

f f this other-hand argument had any truth in F 
';•! it, there wouldn't have been any Korean war * 

in the first place, because there were no l 

>■ . 

ij.T: • . " ' 

$ .*• Roscoe Drummond 

' !*• V • 1 * . m A ■' -Remhrqaei fioi gneusem^\t.ee\.Ua aae . 


foreign troops in South Korea when the attack 
took place in 1950. 

The presence of foreign troops did not 
provoke the attack and their absence won’t 
protect against its renewal. 

Hopefully it may not be easy to persuade the 
majority of the UN members to go along with 
this kind of thinking. 

To do so they would have to repudiate the 
evidence on which the UN found North Korea 
guilty of aggression in the first place, would 
have to pretend that the attack across the 
South Korean border never took place, would 
have to conclude lhat South Korea started the 
war by defending itself and, for all of these 
nonexistent reasons, would have to reverse its 
original verdict and make out that the nation it 
called guilty was innocent and the nation it 
called innocent was guilty. 

That would have to be the basis for the UN to 
do what Mr. Kim wants it to do. 

It is a brazen thing to propose. But U cannot 
be assumed that for their own reasons the 
Communist and third-world nations might not 
go along. Already this coalition of expediency 
has mobilized sufficient voles to receive a 
Palestinian guerrilla leader on the rostrum of 
the UN as though he were a head of stale, to 
deny South Africa its membership right of 
participation in a General Assembly debate, 
and to exclude Israel from a regional meeting 
of UNESCO — all violations of the UN 
Charter. 

At the very least Kim II Sung is conducting 
psychological war against the morale of South 
Korea and, at the very worst, he would like to 
get the UN forces out of the way. 
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By .John Burn*), copyrlflht The Globa and Mad. Tow 

North Korea's President Kim II Sung 


i. 'I O R oscoe Drummond 

Was hat Kim ll-Sung vor? 


• ' ’ ' ’ .• J. 


■.r -ill 

■ ' * i *l 




■ % -Remhrquez fioi grieusem^\t. cette phrase . 

i inporta n to en tete d’une dPpeche au 
Washington Post en provenance de 
Belgrade : 

« Le president Kim II Sung do la 
Gorge du Nord a monte unc offensive 
diplomatique pour s 'assurer le souticn 
du '‘liers-monde” en vue de dissoudro 
les. forces... des Nations Unlos on • 
CorPe. » ' 

Volla une riouvelle peu agreablc. .' 

•Ce que M. Kim mijole cst parfaite- 
mohl claiv et celo 08t de mnuvais auguro ■ 

• ppui* Tintfigrlt6 des Nations Unies. 

Ln raison pour laquellc ccttc nouvellc 
nous' arrive Op Belgrade s'cxplique par 
..le' fait que lo leader eqmmunisto nord- 
cqreen a fait le. tour, de tous les pays 
communis tes cL de Iciirs allies actucls 
parmi les pays en voie de dPVoloppq- 
ment dan? l’edpoir dc les gagner 4' sa 1 
; cause dans la manoeuvre bien dptcr- 
mJnPb 4' laquellc il ■ travel llq. • Ce . qu’jl ' 

. desire, e'est gagner sufflsamriaent de 
suffrages I6rs de rAysemblPegenPralc 

■ cet automne pour forcer, le- rclr ait des 
. troupes des Nations Uniqs encoro. sta- 

iionnPes en Corcc "du Su'd. • ■ 

11 se peut bien que M. Kim l'6u$sisso. 

II a cIPj4 frappp 4 coups redoubles aux 

■ portes de sympathisanfs tels que Ja 


premier Hou,; parca qU’aucuno> troupe 
PtrangPro lie se trouvait en Corcc du 
Sud lorsquc J'attaquc out lieu on 1950. 

L’aLtnque n’n pas etc provoquee par la 
presence de. troupes utrangcres et leur 
absence ne sera pas une protection 
con tie une nouvellc aftaque. 

-Espcrons qtt'll ne sera pas facile de 
persuader la majorilG des membres 
des Nations Unies d'admcUrc cello 
fagon dc penser. 

Pour ce fairo, ils dovraient inf inner 
rpvidence aux termes dc laquellc la 
Coree du Nord fut reconnuc par les 
Nations Unies coupobje degression au 
premier chef, ils devraient prPtendre 
que I’attaque 4 travel’s la frontierc sufl 
eorpetine n’a jamais eu lieu, ils 
dovraient conclurc que la Corea du Sud 
' a -commence la guerre en clot de. legi- 
time defense i et, forts do loutes ces 
raisons inexlstantcs, Ils devraient modi- 
' fiei- ic verdict original et conclurc qiie 
la nation dito cdupable Ptait innocqutc 
et. quo la nation dilo innocente Ptoit 
• coupable. 

Ce serolent 14 les elements sur 
lesquels les Nations Unies devraient se 
fonder pour agir conform cm ent a ce 
que veut M. Kim. 








. peft^ait qu^ lc. ietrait. dos forces des 
Nations Unies coostltucrait- lc mcilieur 
garant de pai?? ! 1; ... 'f; - 

: Si’ cette . deinifire . alternative avail 


<:^uiP c8 . tei'-le^.' pays|: du tlen-inondc 
■;, he> pu!issdiht;;pas s»y ' vfisoudre. ', Cette 
■ ' CoaliUon, d’oppprluqisinc ' a. d 6 J 4 rfipni : 

: sunisamment da suffrages pour repo-; 

, voilf Urt chef dp guerilla palestlnicn a Jfc'J 
^y l^pund des: Nations .Unies 6omme: s’n 
! ■ cljct d’Etat, poiir refuser: 4 

t : ,l Afr.i.quq du jSii^ soii drdit dp iiorUciper * 
& t^t ;QVo membre : h un difeat au soln’ 
'* pour exc^re 

, ) ] UNESCO toutes d^aislops pn vipla- 
tion .de la Charte des Nations Jltiips. u :n 
- A tqqt le rabins, Kim It Sung mPno 
une: guerre psychol Ogique Coiitre lc 




Washington 

Lescn Sie eimnul soigfiilllu den ful- 
gonden crslen Salz in oinein Hcrielil 
aus Belgrml un die Washington Post: 
..Priisident Kim Ii-Sung von Nord- 
koi-ea hat cine diplomatischu Offensive 
ergriffen, urn die UnlersLillzung disr 
.dritten Well* fill* seinen Vorstofl zu go- 
winnen, der dahln geht, die Slreitk» iift<f 
dor Vorolnlon Nationon in Korea auf- 
2111(3860." 

Das slnd schlcchte NachrlclUen. 

Es ist vollkommen klar, was Kim II- 
Sung beabsichtigt, und es verkllndel 
Unheil flir die Integrity der UN. 

Diese Nachrioht komml aus Bel grad, 
weil der kommunistische Flihrer Nord- 
koreas die kommunistischcn Liinder 
und ihre .gegemvHrUgen Verbiindoten 
unter den Entwicklungslandern besucht 
hat, in der Hoffnung, dafl sle sieh 
scinem aufierst zweckvollen Plan, an 
dem cr arbeitot, anscpliefien werden. 
Er mbchte namlich' diesen Herbst in der 
Vollversammlung genllgend Mitgliedcr 
auf seiner Seite haben, um den Abzug 
der UN-Truppen, die immor noch in 
Stldkorea station iert sind, zu erzwingen. 

Kim Il-Sung mag sehr wohl Erfolg 
i? a ^P n - hat bereits ip Rumanien, 

Mauretohiei^ 
^gosUwKh.und . aqddreh LaodeVn ein 
genejgtes,. Ohr gefuhden. Wohrend 
seines !$esuchs in Jugoslawien gelanc es 
jhm, Mafsphall Tito in eine diploma- 
tischp doppejslnnige RPdewelse hfnein- 
zurtehen, die jo gut zu einem neuen 
,|B ^ f „ ei 1 v ^ g8 'Krieg in Korea pafit. ' •• 

^ ne i ene f ma'rxi- 
tigghen Reden. in.denen es von „eincr- 
seits und. anderersdits" . wimmelt. Das 
heUlt, einersoits ;wjbrde er gerii ein 
vereintes Korea seheh - ;jedbch nur 

^yenn 4n derh' Argument des Anderer- 
selts etwas Wahres wSre wire m 
gar nicht; zu einebi Koreakrieg gekom- 


t .. »- r • •» V i • 


men, well Heine firinden Trupo® r 
Sudknrcu Klattoniert waveit, ah 1 ®*^ 
Angriff eifuigle. 

Die I'riiM-nz fn-mder SlreUkriite*J 
ulw» nicht dwr Aniali zu dem AogriH, 
und ilir Abzug wild nicht vor 
Wicderaufiinhine der Keintlseligkelt» 
M'liiilzen. 

Ifoffcnllieii him sieli die MehrhciU«[ 
UN-MUrtlii-dei- diOMS Argument men 
leicht einredni. .. 

Wcnn das der Full ware, dnnn . 

sle den Dowels ableugncn, sj‘6 
dcsson (lie UN Nordkorca des m JJ.. 
urspriinglicii fiii suliuldif WkisJ ; 
sie mtiBlcn vorgehen, duD der .^,1. 
fllier die siidkm eani^chc Grcrrze 
btullgefunden halu*; sie 
rfali Siidkorea den Kricg . • 

ri8, indc-in os <icli g[ C . I 

ull diet en fikliveu Griind^*® 
ihic-n uiKprimglithen Urlelb^® 4 , 
kehren und s«» \uih 
Uas sle fur schuhlig «^^ nsch yldi? 
dig un4 dns I^nd. dm sle ^ ansc ^ 
erklilrlen, schuldig ware- _,- l ; a us> 

. Die UN muttlen yon ^' es ^ii a . ! 
gehen. Wenn sie das tun w° “f ; 
Kim Il-Sung von vprtdi^' , 

Es ist, ein uriverschamtej^ 
Man darf jedoeh 

'die kommunistischcn La[*d auS jyi . 
dor dritten Welt alch vleUPk* 
eigenen Grunden 1,10,11 u 
warden. Diese Getegonhe)^_^. 
hat bereits goniigend SliwiJ 1 ^ 

slerti inri einen 

. ' sanenftlbrer aiif die. Red ner ^J® ■ 

UN zu bekommen, pis i°J J? 
oberhaupt ware, SQdafrilw ^.^iOe' 
gliedsrpcht zu verwehren, an^i^ 

battc der ' VoilversammUmg ., ^ 

nehmen, Und Israel von ei e ^ 

' halen Trcffen der 
schlicDen >- alles VcrsthBe •• 

' Charta der Vereiriten NabvnM- 
. : Ziimindwt filhrt Kbn 

psyehologischen Krieg gcgeh . 

Siid koreas, und im scbi im aU5 
mtichte or dieUN-StreitHraW 
Wcg schaffen. 
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[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Tiaduclkon de ru'tido lefiQieio pnamant on anglais sui la page The Horn a Fomm 
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Etre digne de confiance 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

UbartstJunq an Bur der HomB-Forum-SeilB "> Bngl.sqn «ricriein«ndan raligiOMn Af1.k«rs 
|£>ish (fcutstr’K UDersulfurv] c'SChOinl AOcnenihcM) 

Zuverlassigkeit 


Chacun a le privildge et le devoir 
de se fixer pour lui-meme le but 
elevp qui eonsiste 4 etre digne de con- 
fiance. Un passage de la Bible, d’une 
profonde signification, du prophPte 
Michee, qui vivait au huitidme siPcle 
avant Jesus Christ, dit ceci : « On 
t’a fait connaitre. 6 homme, ce qui est 
bien; et ce quo l’Eternel demande de 
toi, e’est que tu pratiques la justice, 
que tu aimes la misericorde, et que 
tu marches humblement avec ton 
Dieu ? * 1 

La bontP, 4 cette Ppoque, qui semble 
parfois tellement chargGe de mal ? 
Oui. Christ JPsus nous a montrp que 
la justice, la mls6ricorde et l’amour 
Ptaient exactement 14 ou les croyances 
au mal qui nous enchainent parais- 
salent pi edominer. Pourquoi ? Parce 
que e’est Dieu qui en v£rit£ rPgnc. 
L’harmonie dominc dans Son royaume. 
Mats Son royaume — le seul royaume 
— n’est pas un royaume de matiPre 
contvdlp par des lois limitatives de 
la matiPre. Le royaume de Dieu 
est entiPrement spirituel, y compris 
l’homme, et il est gouvernP par Dieu 
seulement, l’Entendement divin. 

La Science ChrPtienne*, en accord 
avec les enseignements de la Bible, 
expllque que Dieu est omnipotent ; que 
Thomme, crPP a Son image et 4 Sa 
ressemblance spirituelles et parfaites, 
reflPte tous lea attribute de Dieu, 
pleins de sollicitude. L’homme que 
Dieu a crPP ne peut manifester que 
des qualitPs spirituelles. ‘Celles-ci 
comprennent son vrai moi, sa vraie 
identitp. L’homme existe en l’Esprit, 
Dieu. Ici aucune hypocrisie ne peut 
entrer. Aucune pensPe fallacieuse 
Pm an ant de l’entendement matPriel ne 
peut limiter ou emprisonner. L’Enten- 
dement divin, la VPritP et l’Amour, 
gouverne tout. Ce que nous com- 
prenons de la rPalite spirituelle se 
manlfeste aussi dans notre existence 
humaine. La qualitp de notre existence 
dPpend de la qualitp de nos pensPes. 

Comprendre ces veritps nous permet 
de- mener une vie pleine de sens, 
d’exprimer la santP et le bonheur, de 


fa ire face aux defis avec calme et 
assurance, d'etre dignes de confiance 
dans nos rapports avec nos semblables. 

Mary Baker Eddy, qui a dPcouvert 
et fondp la Science ChrPtienne, Pcrit : 

« L’ambition dPsinteressPe, de nobles 
mobiles de vie, et la purete, — ces 
PIPments de le pensPe, se confondant, 
constituent individuellement et col- 
lectivement le vPritable bonheur, la 
force et la Constance. • 2 

Nous est-il possible de trouver plus 
d’honnPtetP dans, nos rapports avec 
d’autres personnel, raPme d’autres na- 
tions ? Oui, quand nous donnons 4 
Dieu la premiere place. La Science 
ChrPtienne montre que 1’humanitP peut 
s’elever au-dcssus de la lutte ct de 
la confusion quo produisent les faux 
appuis 4 la reconnaissance de Dieu en 
tant que Principe divin. Etre digne de 
confiance cst un attribut du Principe. 
Le Principe contrecarre les fausses 
croyances tenaces du manque de con- 
fiance ct de la crainte. Reconnaitre 
Dieu en tant que VPritP — toute la 
vPritP qui existe — aide infiniment 4 
surmonter les situations humaines 
auxquelles nous avons 4 faire face et 
4 les rPsoudre. 

Nous devons voir le fait Pternel de 
la perfection de Dieu et l’homme en 
tant que l’image et la ressemblance de 
Dieu. Cette comprPhenslon spirituelle 
peut ouvrir la voie qui nous amenera 
ainsi que toute l'humanitp 4 bPnPflcier 
des riches bPnPdictions de l'harmonle. 


1 Michle 6:8; 2 Sciencm ‘it Santi avec la 
Clef da Ecrilures, p. 58. 

- • Christian Science . prononcar ‘krlaUann ‘aalannce. 

La traduction Iranians du IWra d‘«tuda da la Sclanea 
Chiatianne. •!. Science at Santa avac la Clat da* 
Ecriiuree'' da Mary Baker Eddy, axlata avac la texts an- 

I llalt an regard. On peut I'achatar dana lea Salles da Lac- 
era da la Qclanoa ChrManna. ou Ip oommandar t 
Francos C. Cailaon. Pubtiihar's a.b»*k. One Norway . 
Street. Boaton. Muaaahuaatts. USA. 02116. 
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da la Science Ctirddenna an traneata. icrlia k The Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society. One Norway Slreat, Boa- 
ton. Massachusetts. U S. A 02116 


Jcder oinzelne hat das Recht und 
die Pflicht, sich das hohe Ziel zu 
setzen, zuverlassig zu scin. Micha, ein 
Prophet aus dem aehten Jahrhundert 
v. Chr., sagt in der Bibel die tief- 
griindigen Worle: „Es ist dir gesagt, 
Mensch, was gut ist, und was der Herr 
von dir f order t, namlich Gottes Wort 
halten und Liebe iiben und demU-tig 
sein vor deinem Gott." 1 

Giite in der heuiigen Zeit, wo mit- 
unter so viel Schlechtigkeit zu herr- 
schen scheint? Ja. Christus Jesus 
zeigte uns, dafl Gferechtigkeit, Gnade 
und Liebe genau dort waren, wo ver- 
sklavende Annahmen des Bosen vor- 
zuherrschen schienen. Warum? Weil 
in Wirklichkeit Gott regiert. In Seinem 
Reich herrscht Harmonle. Aber Sein 
Reich — das einzige Reich, das es 
gibt — ist nicht ein materielles 
Reich, das von begrenzenden maleriel- 
len Gesetzen regiert wil’d. Gottes 
Reich, einschlieflllch des Mensch en, 
ist vollig geistig und wird nur von 
Gott, dem gdttllchcn Gem lit, regiert. 

Die Christliche Wissenschaft* er- 
klart in tlbereinstimmung mit den 
Lehren der Bibel, dafl Gott allmachtig 
ist; dafl der zu Seinem vollkommenen 
geistigen Bild und Gleichnis erschaf- 
fene Mensch all die Liebevollen Eigen- 
schaften Gottes widerspiegelt. Der von 
Gott geschaffene Mensch kann nur 
geistige Eigenschaften zum Ausdruck 
brlngen. Sie machen sein wirkliches 
Selbst, seine wahre Identitfit, aus. Der 
Mensch exist iert im Geist, in Gott. 
Keine Heuchelei kann hier eindringen. 
Keine einer materiellen Gesinnung 
entspringenden Trugschlilsse kdnncn 
begrenzen Oder einschranken. Das 
gfittliche Gemilt, die Wahrheit und 
Liebe regiert alles. Was wir von der 
geistigen Wirklichkeit verstehen, 
driickt sich auch in unserer mensch- 
llchen Erf ah rung aus. Die Art und 
Weise unseres Lebens hSngt von der 
Art und Weise unserer Gedanken ab. 

Wenn wir diese Wahrheiten ver- 
stehen, ktinnen wir ein Inhaltsreiches 
Leben ftihren, gesund und glllcklich 


sein, Problemen ruhig und zuversicht- 
lich begegnen und im Umgang mit un- 
seren Mitmenschen zuverlassig sein. 

Mary Baker Eddy, die die Christliche 
Wissenschaft entdeckte und grilndete, 
schreibt: „Uneigennutziges Streben, 

edle Leben smotive . und Reinheit — 
diese Bestandteilc des Denkens bilden, 
wenn sie sich vermischen, flir den ein- 
zelnen wie flir die Gesamtheit wahres 
Gluck, wahre Starke und Bestiindig- 
keit." 8 

Ist es moglich, mehr ZuverlassigkeLt 
in unserem Umgang mit anderen, ja 
mit anderen Volkern zu erleben? Es 
ist dann mbglich, wenn wir Gott an 
erste Stelle setzen. Die Christliche 
Wissenschaft zeigt, dafl die Menschheit 
sich liber den Zank und die Unord- 
nung, die durch falsche Hoffnungen 
hervorgerufen werden, zu der Aner- 
kennung Gottes als das gflttllche Prin- 
zip erheben kann. Zuverlassigkeit und 
Vertrauenswiirdiglceit sind Eigenschaf- 
ten des Prlnzips. Das Prinzip wirkt 
den falschen, hartniickigen Annahmen 
von Mlfltrauen und Furcht entgegen. 
Gott als Wahrheit anzuerkennen — ala 
alle Wahrheit, die es gibt — hilft uns 
auflerordentlich, die menschlichen 
Probleme, denen wir gegenliberstehen, 
anzupacken und zu losen. 

Wir mtissen die ewige Tatsache der 
Vollkommenheit Gottes und den 
Menschen als das Bild und Gleichnis 
Gottes sehen. Dieses geistige Ver- 
stbndnis kann den Pfad auf tun, der 
uns und die ganze Menschheit dahin 
fUhren wird, uns der reichen Segnun- 
gen der Harmonie zu erfreuen. 

* Micha 6:8: a Wissenschaft und Gaundheit 
mil Schliisset tur Heiligen Schrijt, S. 58. 
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Phalo by Keystone 


Barbara Hepworth looking through her 
sculpture “Four-square walk through" 1968 


, 1 Hepworth: 
heroic and 

1 . 

harmonious 
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“Single Form” is probably the best known 
sculpture by the late Barbara Hepworth. A 
memorial to former Secretary-General of the 
-United Nations Dag Hammarakjold, it slices 
the air In front of the UN like an enlarged 
tool of prehistoric man or the fin of a giant 
• flahj A bronze ’monolith, 21 feet high, the 
sculpture suggests a kind of totemlc power 
' as it stareB at the world and frames it In its 
Immense, omniscient, Cyclopean eye. It is 
modern but primitive, mysterious but famil- 
iar, and evokes a tactile memory of those 
smooth, Cat rocks one found along the shore 
- . : and skipped across the water as a child. 

' Hepworth, whose work has an affinity with 
that of her countryman Henry Moore, her 
former husband Ben Nicholson, and her 
other famous contemporaries Brancusi and 
Arp, was concerned throughout her career 
with the relationship of sculpture to archf- 
lecture and the environment. “Single Fbrm” 
successful integration. 

lfc;an esawie The 


Mi >n esa^ie. Ttaei 

! ,* V «ew.*: through •• tbe hole'" changes 'like the • 

ehaiess seHe$ of droplets, splashing on its . 
surface.' . j 

ijf-j;' : ' HepWorth fceerns to hive thought of her 

1 V: I : . i *•;- Sculpture, as |f it were alive, ’an extension of 

s • human vitality f "You can't make, a sculpture, 

. ln my. opinion, without involving y Our: body. 

* u Vou move and you feel and you breathe and 

you touch. The spectator is the same. His 
•I'd ; body is involved too. If it’s a sculpture he has 

to first of all sense gravity. He’s got two feet. 

: • : Then he must walk and move and use bis . 
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"Single Form": Sculpture by Barbara Hepworth 
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eyes and this Is a great Involvement. Then If 
V{ Roe* to like that What are those 

■ holes for? One is physically involved and this 

. Is sculpture.’ ;Lt>s not architecture. It's- 
- rhythm and dance and everything. It’s to do 
’• . a swimming and movement and air and 

■ . ; Sea and all our. well-being.” » 

1 Hepworth executed most of her BOO sculp-' 

: lures arid a considerable number of paint- 
ings in her studio in St. Ives, Cornwall A 
, slight woman whose size did not limit the 
momimentality of her work and a mother of 
four whose children were an "inspiration” 


rather than an obstacle, Hepvyorlh’s vision U 
fundamentally heroic and harmonious- She 
used tension and conflict to produce “af* 
firmallue work,” accomplishing a transfer of 
energy from the personal to the universal. 
One senses in her work the unrelenting drive 
for peace and perfection, and she once said 
of her sculpture, "I would hale It if I did 
■ things heedlessly. I would hato them so I 
would set fire to the whole studio. I really 
would." 

« • 1 

Diana Loercher 
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The Monitor's religious article' 


Reliability 


Nothing— 
or a great 
Something 


The woman is kind to receive us so 
graciously as strangers. Every hotel is filled 
so we ask for hospitality at the mission. For 
these few minutes of our acquaintanceship 
we chat easily enough. We recognize one 
another without saying so, because we've 
received similar schooling, been tutored in 
the common graces and in dedication to the 
highest truths given mankind. But she is 
puzzled. Her question is simple enough, 
many have asked us the same: “Why do you 
wish to live so remotely?” 


If a model were made of our delights, our 
interests and our goals, I am sure a computer 
would furnish in a matter of seconds what we 
have been years working out. Starting with a 
desire to live with the wildlife unthreatened 
and still unaware of predatory man with bow 
and arrow, blow pipe or gun, to plant and 
husband a plot of ground unthreatened by 
cattle ranching or plantation agriculture 
with its villages of half starved laborers — 
wanting this plot, which we call a homestead, 
to be in the Tropic Zone amid the fullest 
bloom of the vegetable kingdom and situated 
upon a mountain slope ail this seemed to 
result in the Ideation “no one has ever heard 
of. . 

But I think I understand what is troubling 
the woman. And merely to explain whjf we 
want the wilderness will not satisfy her. To 
explain the factors making for remoteness is 
not enough. Her own life has been lived 
remote from the world of actual civilized 
life, but possession of a radio plus access to 
an airplane seems to her a partial ex- 
planation for her venturing so far afield. 
What really bothers her is the confrontation 
with the "Nothing." 

This "Nothing" is pointed- out with an 
expansive sweep of the hand Indicating quite 
a bit of the earth. Someone says, "Out there 
Is ‘Nothing. 1 ” The implication is that hu- 
mankind cannot live with this "Nothing." 

. • Primitive and peasant peoples who have 
lived next door to a wilderness imaginatively 
make ft "Something," the haunt of creatures 
allied to humans, giants, fairies, trolls, elveB, 
demons, spirits or even gods and goddesses 
We may smile at such fancies now; the earth 
hak less wilderness today, rather it is become 
the precincts of petroleum, gold, uranium, 
timber, and animals to be hunted for one 
motive or another, 


But my friend Is pensive and she can 
understand that there is something for us in 
this “Nothing." For Harry, my husband, 
who is a field naturalist, Is forever appearing 
a fantasy of bird life, a ballet of forest 
creatures, a perpetual pageant of intimated 
forms and moods and designs. For Rebecca 
my daughter there are the creeks and the 
flowers, especially the shy, exquisite or- 
chids, creation at Its fount. For me, there is 
the realm of plants growing so vibrantly that 
foresters speak of this profusion as "Btory 
and understory” as though speaking of the 
different levels within a building. It is 
vitality without seasonal stop or slowness, a 
realm still unknown, still unrealized and 
unhusbanded in Its potential for fruition. . 

This Is all understandable to her who has 
come out of a culture that has many plants 
called ipto being from a primitive state. 
What bothers her is that to live for such 
rewards one mUBt confront aloneness. 

It 1 b not an aloneness we deliberately 
choore, and few there are who do. We simply 
have not been. Joined by others who share 
similar motivations — with desire enough to 
persist In the effort of achievement. 

This aloneness is very difficult and even 
unpleasant for one strange reason — the 
presence of oneself. There are here no easy 
distractions, no ready identification with 
other persons, in their activities or moods, 
and small are the comforts provided by other 
than one’B own hands'. 

This loosening process can be fascinating, 
even startling in a detached manner of 
observance. Like seeing still another under- 
lying layer of wallpaper in the renovation of 
an old house. Or hearing “voices"! For 
weeks old radio commerlcala rang In my 
head. I had never realized how much verbal 
baggage from my childhood, llsteriing to 
radio programs, was still being carried 
around. Whatever this stripping process 
means, it does not end as an ending. Like the 
seed coat through which the plant has thrust 
its growing root and leaf, it is scarcely 
noticeable and little lamented) And ltke the 
plant which has many a brave adventure 
ahead, one forgets that aloneness back there 
in- the darkness for now Is the time of living 
in the well-watered garden, home to the 
ever-tolling earthworm, the ever-mis- 
chlCvous monkey and all those who build in 
the old waste places. 

Jan Little 


The individual has the privilege and duty 
to set for himself or herself the high goal of 
reliability. A profound passage in the Bible 
by Micah, a prophet of the eighth century 
B.C., asks, “He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?"* 

Goodness in this present age that some- 
times seems so loaded with badness? Yes. 
Christ Jesus showed us that justice, mercy, 
and love were right where enslaving beliefs 
of evil seemed to predominate. Why? Be- 
cause God actually reigns. In His kingdom 
harmony prevails. But His kingdom — the 
only kingdom — Is not a kingdom of matter 
ruled by limiting lawB of matter. God’s 
kingdom is wholly spiritual, including man, 
and it is ruled only by God, divine Mind. 

Christian Science, in accord with the 
teachings of the Bible, explains that God Is 
omnipotent; that man, made in His perfect 
spiritual image and likeness, reflects all tlie 
loving attributes of God. The man God has 
created can manifest only spiritual qualities. 
They comprise his real selfhood, his true 
identity. Man exists In Spirit, God. Nb 
hypocrisies can enter here. No fallacies of 
material-mlndedness can limit or Imprison. 
The divine Mind, Truth, and Love governs, 
all. What we understand of spiritual reality 
manifests itself in our human experience 
too. The quality of our existence depends on 
the quality of our thoughts. , 

An understanding of these truths enables 
us to lead purposeful liveB, to express health 
and happiness, to meet challenges calmly 
and with assurance, to be -reliable In our 
dealings with our fellowman. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science, writes, “Unself- 
ish ambition, noble life-motives, and purity, 
— these constituents of thought, mingling, 
constitute individually and collectively true 
happiness*, strength, and permanence.”** 

Is it possible for us to find more reliability 
in our dealings with other individuals, even 
nations? It is when we put God - first. 
Christian Science shows that mankind can 
rise above the strife and confusion of false 
trusts to the recognition of God as divine 


The Icarus Impulse 

He looks like a moth. 

The wings ■ 

(Why do wings always 
look so fragile?) 
are of nylon not wax 
and today It Is a sport — ' 
"hang gliding”. . 

"sky surfing,” ’ 

But, seeing a boy leap 
from a cliff to hover 
between sun/sea 
makes one remember 
Ioarus 


Principle. Reliability and trustworthiness 
are attributes of Principle. Principle coun- 
teracts the false, tenacious beliefs of mis- 
trust and fear. The acknowledgment of God 
as Truth — all the truth there ts — helps 
immeasurably to meetand solve the human 
situations facing us. 

We must see the eternal fact of God’s 
perfection and man as the image and 
likeness of God. This spiritual understanding 
can open the pathway that will lead us and all 
mankind to enjoy the rich blessings of 
harmony. 

*Micah 6:8; **Sctencs and Health with Key . 
to the Scriptures, p. 68. 


BfBLE VERSE 

Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Fa- 
ther which Is In heaven. 

Matthew 5:16 




Live 

delicately Ulfe the Sander ling whose 
timing is so exact: the sea' . - 

can’t throw him a curve he Can’t .. 
greet and elude in one act. 

Close to the sand his white belly- . • 

glides on tiny twiglegs n •: ' : ' 

* whose racing defeats the*yec}. , 

Hlssearchisburs 1 '/-:,-.; - 

His rhythm is the sea’s 
rhythmalways- ! 

In a spilt second at the mouth .. 




: of, the gathering wave be finds the Virgin . , 

. sand—then,off never more./' ;-v •:•••". : y 
■ thaq an inch ahead of the whispering lace ' 

- of the waye’8 intricate edge ’/ : ,. £ ■ ; ;-i 

1 • . . A* the ndxt aveht of your (aim life breaks- 
v- .: , and spills across this sandy hour \ ■ 

. -'ii * you find y6ur feet;andmoye that Inchahbad 
, •; jj . ; of jcatastropbe.vyith such finesse r . ", • ',* 

\ '-. - - v ’ ;r, -You’i^ learning rapidly, y. / > 
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A deeply 

Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bibje speaks of Ihe great 
•love and compassion that 
moved. .Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry lie turned the 
thought or lliose seeking healing 
to a fuller understanding of • 
God’s love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search of 
the Bible, Mary Baker Eddy 
discovered that Jesus' teaching 
and healing were scientific. She 
learned that health, rrccdom, 
and abundance are the natural 
and provable effects of God's 
ove mowing goodwill for .Hfs 
. . children. . 

. After proving this in her own 
.healing work, she taught others 
how ihey could be healed by 
spiritual means alone. She ex- 
plains this method of Christian 
healing In her book Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures. A careful study of its mes- 
sage cap .give- you the clear, 
Understanding of GotT that -; 

•' '‘VaaIa ■ VaVi /fan- 'nhlnlih a . rnnv 


DaedalUB, the father 
also fleeing hie own invention 
counsels "the middle course” 
but the youth • 
would atm higher as . 

, , the young alw&ya will. ‘ - 
Wlthhia wings sun-seared . 

: toem^tlieniiB, ; V ' '• 1:1 • 

, in dhi&tdbas mytija • I !; : 

". ;• r Butwho. ;)• j ; 

'. - cab safy with certainty ;! <'i- 
:->that reality ; . : y-- '■ N- •' 

"jmustdo thesamc? 


,v JT .; ‘ C ..‘■Godtfey Johh ^Marparet Teuda 


. »■ I - , 7 -... ( ;• r" "’- • I 

Miss Frances C, Carlson ' ’ ' 

Publishcp’s Agent . • 

: . -.4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8lh Floor, ' V * 
f y Lopdon SWlX 7JH ' 

Fl e ^F, send /me a - paperback: 
copy of Spiehcc ' and ' Health . '■ 

i ’with. Key -to the Scriptures, (ft) '• ' ’ 

■■I' y;. ; .V. : V r -,/ ! 

: Naiw tr - — i. ; : ■ • • 

j V* ' : !. Address— — .- - i ' 

County- -- 'j, — ill... 1 - 

*.jl _; ;I 1 •• 

'My -.cheque ^fof,;“iet.(l7' , CiKlosed. : 

! l as p^yrneht iri ful). v.; : 
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Melvin Maddocks 


‘A lonely 
hunter’ 


When the late Carson McCuJJers was a glrJ in 
Columbus, Georgia, she used to stare out from under 
her bangs with those dark, intense eyes and teU 
comparative strangers: “I'm going to be very famous.' 1 
Like her fellow Southerners, Tennessee Williams t with 
whom she was very friendly) and Truman Capote (with 
whom she was not so friendly >, she seethed, to find her 
special sense of aristocracy in being an Artist (with a 
capital A). 

The Artist — if one reads between the lines of "The 
Lonely Hunter" or "The Member of the Wedding” — 
belongs by Carson McCullers's definition to an elect. 

He or she is a visionary, conscious of a profounder 
goodness and an intenser love, aware of possibilities to 
life beyond the range of others. 

But if the Artist is thus a kind of priest, he is also his 
own sacrifice. To be an Artist, Carson McCuilers 
suggested, was to havenq skin. In exchange for the gift 
of more exquisite perceptions, the Artist is condemned 
to more exquisite pains too. 

- Carson McCullers's concept of the Artist as a 
solitary, alienated arlstocrat-of-the-splrit is hardly 
unique. In fact, It may well be the consensus view of the 
post-bourgeois Artist as seen by himself and a 
etrtialdersble portion of the modern audience. What 
i .Carson McCuilers did was carry the notion to an 
[. extreimBndmakeatjhallengQof it. 

•j v Ntyhlhg Bcemed to b)atter bdt The Work, and a new 
J bVq^aphy qf' hbr, < punter' ' by Virginia ' 

Spencer Carr (Doubleday, $12.86) , details taoverBOo ~ 
pages just what Carson McCuilers was willing to 
sacrifice in her own life and the Jives of othei's in order 
to produce. To be her friend, said one friend, was "an 
occupation (hat took 100 percent of your time.” She 
was, at the minimum, "a handful.' ’ 

"Carson burdened everyone who got close to her," 
declared the playwright Lillian Heilman . 

"I always felt Carson was & destroyer," summed up 
the Irish novelist Elizabeth Bowen! , 

And these were friends speaking. • 

Love mo, and I will give you Art — this seems to bo 
' the only bargain Carson McCuilers knew how to strike 
with her friends and with the world. 

Was not this bargain mote than fair? Surely an 
Artist’s unique offering exempts him from other 
' responsibilities? indeed If an Artist tried to play by the 
ordinary rules, wouldn't he cease to be extraordinary? 

The notion of the Artist as a Dionysian hero, 
illuminating life even as he burns up lives (including his 
own) is a notion Carson' McCuilers appears to have 
accepted instinctively. On. the Artist's part, nobody 
suffered more, Prom the age of 24 on, she did her work. ■ 
with ; a. body that was ailing and often wracked- A 
gallantry went with that monstrous egotism. She once 
planned a book called "In Spite Of," about writers 
whose achievement represented the overcoming of 
unusual obstacles. Who was more qualified to write It? 

- Carson McCuilers reminds us of how undecided we 
..are in the Undecided Seventies about our attitude 
toward the Artist. In. the less undecided Sixties there 




dn;&B*Wes by a'crass: Spetety.^>. to tjupt^ the tob- 
.edrfl^t ivords bf ,C«^m McCullers's biogrbbijerj And 
W 'CwUhp small a),, idealized as 'a sendee 
■foemberefthe community 4; a kind of cobbler of the : 
.fttasra tr ’.celebrating. Ip music, dance, and poetry 
everybody’s festiv^Is. Yet through these creatures a 
^real chaiiee of fpncttoii Is measured^ = 4: ! 4 7 v ' V ■ 

r VHow did y^,ArUat'(^pital A) get lost in Ms 0wn 
^goj (capital E)?!; jfc* pry, sensing the' lossforhSm as 
well as for Ourselves, Sut we don't cotopiatotoo loudly, 
becaiise,. in spite of’ Grandma Moses and the guitar 
player down the block, folfc art Isn't what It used to be. 
And' for our own sense of loneliness as well as our 
variable ecstasies, the Artist (c-apltal A) Is allwe’W 
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Nixon loyalists and Mr. Ford 


lly Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


From Mid-America 

A year ago the millions of die-hard Nixon supporters who 
populated the nation's mldseclion had not yet given up on 

their President. ' _ 

What's happened to these Nixon supporters? 

From our many conversations, with political leaders and 
with people, generally, in this region — and in other regions, 
too — we have come to these conclusions: 

• The - Nixon die-hards, by and large, ore particularly 
unforgiving and bitter. They stood by him, but he did not 
stand by them. 

• However, they are not as vindictive toward Nixon as are 
many liberal Democrats. They think the Ford pardon was in 
order, that Nixon had been punished sufficiently by the 
indignity of being forced out of office. 

• These former ardent Nixonites don't seem to be too 
impressed with President Ford. Many find him too liberal. 
They don't like his selection of Rockefeller as Vice-President. 
They find his Vietnam war amnesty moves not at all to their 


liking. And they think he is doing far loo little to hold a 
federal spending and to balance the budget. Q 

• Even today, one seldom hears lhose Nixon 

they were "wrong” - - that they were wrong in their ft,? 
perceive the great moral collapse of tho Nlxnn > 
tration. Thcy lend to say, "Well, it was no worse 
former presidents — Democratic president 7? 
involved in.” 080 

• Also, there arc a few within the Nixon hard corn a*, 
refuse to admit lie has done anything wrong 
Richard Nixon. They still love him. To these people 
remains a hero, unsullied except by the niaJIceoS^™ 06 

It' means that tho Nixon loyalists, nlllioug/j mymSi 
have not really come back into tile kmerf ' ' ! 

politics. . cafl 

They may act ns n potent "negative" force lnnext 
presidential race — their lack of support for President 
(if this feeling persists) being potentially sufflciehl to 4^ - 
him in a close election. 


Helena helps 
the hand that 
feedsyott. 

Today’s agribusinessman products are our specialty. Con- 
hasa tough row to. hoe. Despite stant research and innovative ■' 
, sQiralmg food prices, farmers’ methods are helping us to help 

last year ; ■ the farmer feed and clothe the 
...and the picture for 1975 isn’t nation, 
much brighter. We at Helena Helena Chemical Company: 

Chemical Company are dedh Serving the needs of agri- 

cated to solving foe problems of business as though our lives 
modem agriculittfe, t Crop a|nd depended on it.. .because they 

livestock prdte^u A ^d^<|l: ; , $6. And yours does, too. ' 
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Waging war with the weather 


By Victor Zorza 


This is the second of two articles discussing likely 
development of a Soviet "doomsday" weapon. 

At first sight, the possibility of environmental warfare may 
seem "completely fantastic," says a Soviet journal, but its 
use in some form or another "cannot be excluded." It says 
that U.S. research shows that the electricity in the 
atmosphere could be used "to suppress the mental activity" 
of large groups of people in target areas. A sonic generator 
tuned to an infrasound frequency (a frequency below the 
hearing level) could induce "feelings of depression, fear, 
panic, terror, and despair," and could even kill. "Work is in 
progress to find ways to change the nature of lightning," to 
increase its power .and "to direct electric charges of 
tremendous power against specified targets. 1 1 

The banning of these and many other science fictidn 
weapons was demanded in a draft convention presented to the 
United Nations by the Soviet Union last September. No one 
paid much attention then, but Party Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev's new call for international agreements to ban the 
creation of new weapons, "even more awesome” than nuclear 
arms, suggest that the Kremlin may soon demand more 
attention for its proposal. Mr. Brezhnev did not say that he 
had environmental warfare in mind, but these are the only 
weapons developments now conceivable which seem to 
qualify for "more awesome” category. 

International Life, the Moscow journal in which the article 
on environmental warfare appeared, is the most Berious and 
authoritative Soviet monthly dealing with foreign affairs. 
Krasnaya Zvevda (Red Star), the main army daily, also had 

Joseph C. Harsch 


an article on "the exceptional danger to the whole world” 
posed by the modification of the environment "for 
destructive military purposes.” 

In Soviet discussion of the subject, the "special danger” of 
environmental warfare is seen in the possibility that "it may 
be waged by the aggressor secretly for many years,” with his 
victim being unaware of it and therefore unable to take action 
to counter it. Hurricanes, floods, droughts, and earthquakes 
occur quite frequently in some areas, says International Life, 
and it would be difficult to identify any of these that mighL be 
artificially induced. 

The Soviet articles say that nuclear tests were used in 
Nevada to experiment with artificially induced earthquakes, 
and that other methods were used for the same purpose in 
Colorado. The Soviet Union admits only to r^inmaking and 
rain suppression efforts, and to hail and fog dispersal, but It 
concedes that such programs also could be used for 
"destructive military ends.” 

The Pentagon, which also concedes as much, is spending 
about $2 million a year on weather research. Pentagon 
officials say that this is necessary both for peaceful purposes, 
and for the development of weapons In case a potential enemy 
does so. 

No one admits to any work on the modification of the 
climate and the environment for military purposes. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United States agreed, during the last 
Nixon-Brezhnev summit, to work to avert any such danger, 
and officials of both countries have since met a number of 
times to discuss the Isbub. 

Among the dangers discussed in the Soviet press is the 
possible melting of the Arctic ice which could be brought 


The Cyprus dilemma 


about by a small nuclear explosion, causing tidal waves which 
would roll over coastal cities and regions. Tidal waves also 
might be caused by explosions on the edge of the continental 
shelf, and the Soviet draft convention calls for a specific ban 
on these and many other such activities. Among them are 
modification of the climate which might create desert areas, 
and the deliberate destruction of the ozone layer in the upper 
atmosphere. 

A localized "window" in the ozone layer would, it is said, let 
through dangerous ultraviolet rays. What the Soviet press 
does not say is how such a window could be kept localized. 
There is. Indeed, good reason to say that none of the dangers 
foreseen by the Soviet draft convention and specified in It, are 
becoming "more acute and urgent with every day' ' to use Mr. 
Brezhnev’s phrase. 

Why, then, the sudden sense of urgency and of dire danger 
which Mr. Brezhnev now seekd to communicate? 

Dr. Kissinger has made It clear that there would not be 
much point to . the projected Ford-Brezhnev summit in the 
autumn unless the SALT-2 agreement was ready for signing. 
Mr. Brezhnev badly needs the summit meeting as part of his 
preparations for the new Party Congress, but neither aide 
seems inclined to make the concessions now needed for a 
SALT agreement. 

An agreement to ban environmental warfare might be 
easier to reach. It might give . Mr. Brezhnev a pretext for a 
summit visit to Washington — if the White House is prepared 
to play his game — and for claiming a momentous victory In 
the cause of peace and the security of future generations. 
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Anyone wishing to understand why prob- 
lems in foreign affairs take so long to resolve 
should have a careful look at the present 
“Cyprus problem.” It is a classic case of how 
emotions arising out of history make it 
difficult for statesmen to behave rationally . 

If there were no history, no emotions, no 
religions, no ethnic rivalries getting in the 
way it would be relatively easy for reasonable 
and responsible men to sit around a table and 
sort out the Cyprus problem and arrange to 
have the Greek majority on that island get 
along fairly and happily with the Turkish 
minority. But if you look at the details you will 
realize that not a single party to the matter 
can at present act objectively — much as ail of 
them would like to be able to do so. 

Let’s start with the American position. 
There is an American embargo on sales of 
American arms to Turkey. The government of 
•ihe United States in Washington would like to 
Ufl that embargo. Its existence makes it' 
impossible for the government of Turkey to 
begin serious negotiations with the govern- 
ment of Greece. To negotiate under the 
pressure of the arms embargo Would be giving 
In to military pressure exerted by an ally. 
Public opinion in Turkey is outraged by the 
embargo, A Turkish Government which 
knuckled under to Buch pressure would be 
overthrown — the next morning. It is politi- 


cally Impossible for the Turks to negotiate so 
long as the embargo hangs over their heads. 

But Congress will not allow President Ford 
to lift the embargo because there is an 
extremely effective and powerful Greek lobby 
backed by the well -organized Greek commu- 
nity in the U.S. There are few Turks In the 
U.S. and no effective Turkish lobby to balance 
off the Greek lobby. The Greek lobby has 
enlisted the tacit supporl of the Israeli lobby 
which has recently showed .its muscle by 
lining up 76 senatorial signatures to a petition 
to President Fprd on behalf of Israel. No other 
lobby in American history could eVec muster 
such strength in the Senate. 

The Greeks In the U.S., and in Greece and 
Cyprus as well, have reason to seek American 
pressure on Turkey. A year ago the Turks 
used their superior military power In the area 
to seize a large segment of Cyprus. It is 
proportionately larger than the Turkish mi- 
nority in the population. It- includes the best 
and most prosperous resorts. The seizure 
dispossessed a lot of Greeks. It also prevented 
the Greek Cypriots from seizing control of the 
whole of Cyprus'. 

But then, this Turkish use of military power 
had been triggered by an attempted coup 
d’etat on Cyprus lauhehed by the former 
Greek Government of the colonels. An attempt 
was made to assassinate Archbishop Ma- 


karios, the President of Cyprus, who was 
probably the last best chance Cyprus ever had 
of a compromise solution to its problems. The 
old junta destroyed Itself in what was prob- 
ably an effort to save itself by the coup on 
Cyprus. 

But now we have probably the best' govern- . 
ment in Athens that Greece has enjoyed 
certainly since World War II and some would 
say the best in this century. It should be 
encouraged. It is in the best interests of 
Turkey to encourage the new Greek Govern- 
ment. It would do so — if it could. The Turks 
oertainly should not be in the position of 
punishing the new Greek Government of 
Prime Minister Caramanlta for-the misdeeds 
of the old junta whlqh Mr. Caramanlis himself 
helped mightily to overthrow. 

Where is the fault? The old Greek junta 
triggered the whole problem. American policy 
. shares in responsibility for allowing the junta 
to come to power and for upholding it for so 
long. Both Greeks and: Turks, with much 
reason, blame Washington. Both believe that if 
Washington had withdrawn its support from 
the junta it would have collapsed and lost lts 
power to do harm long before It did fall. And 
even at the-laBt momenta Arm warning from- 
Washington could have prevented the coup 
which unleashed the war on Cyprus end the -, 
subsequent Turkish use of military power. . ■ 


Both Greeks and Turks inevitably look to 
Washington to help right their respective 
wrongs. Washington certainly should do all it 
can to encourage the excellent government of 
Mr. Caramanlis. It has every reason to be 
friendly and helpful to its important Turkish 
ally — without whom there could be no- 
effective southeastern flank for NATO. 

But how does anyone break the vicious 
circle which surrounds the problem? The 
Greeks cap hardly make a first move so long 
as Turkish soldiers occupy more than a fair 
share of the territory of Cyprus — and wont 
negotiate about It. But the Turks cannot make 
a first move so long as they are under the 
pressure of thb American arms embargo. 
President Fqrd can’t lift the embargo because 
uie Greek lobby is strong In Congress. 
Congressional resistance on the embargo Is 
made all the stronger by the Turkish threat to 
dose down American bases In Turkey. The 
Greek Government in Athene qan’t call off the 
Greek lobby in Washington unless there is 
public assurance of eventual fair treatment 
fqr.the Greek majority on Cyprus, which the 
Turks can’t give at this Juncture because of 
theembargQ. ... 

Perhaps the lesson, if there is one, is' that 
Washington should try to rise above Its 
reflexive fondness for dictatorship by right 
wing colonels. 


Southeast Asia: dangerous power vacuum 


New Delhi 

American military power is being fast-, 
shuffled out of mainland Southeast Ada, and .. 
when the last troops leave Thailand, a hew and V. 
uncertain era will begin. *, : ! • 

For 35 years, the United States has' fought 
diplomatically and militarily to prevent any 
local predator from dominating Ada and 
fattening on the wealth of Southeast Ada 4 .., 
from the diplomatic pressures agafnst Japan ; 

In 1939 that ietf directly to Pearl Harpbr,-.- 
through World War II, the stalemated victory . 
•in Korea and defeat in Vietnam . • 

Now, the rqost massive and threatening.- 
vacuum of power in modern history has been 
Created by the debacle in Indo-China and , 
Thailand's predictable reaction,’ the abroga- 
tion of its U.S. alliance. For flrst time -in' 
something like 250. years, no forelgu police- 
man blocks the historic experts! on 1st- Surges of ■; 

[he. region's most vigorous raere.Tnere lh 
little or no chahce the U.S. will coine badk oh 
. land. • i; . : ; ' 4'".:.,.-. 47>,v4 

■■ Asian leaders fully recognize that .they're.’! 
aj the merey of Uie two most powerful ';MdSdJv 
armies in Adah hlstory. Chiria an^l Vietnam j, j; ,'f 

• * v 4- ■7" : 4 

-j: ! v V - ■-. 'ij- i;'.;'' 1 

v 44 I. .‘.44 


By Russell Brines 


marching individually, collectively, or even 
competitively, could overwhelm any. possible 
coalition of Sputheast Asjan armjes and mlght 
:jnga laj^mbl^of 

This means that the only significant check- 
rein under present circumstances on the use 
made of this vast power will be provided by 
Peking and Hanoi themselves or by enoroach- 
' ihg Russia;'" '• ■ V - 7- '••>' ; v .* 4 

' The; predominant hope is that the quarrel- 
some communists will block ieOch othOr' from ' 
, physical expansion. Otherwise, the re^ioh’s 
defense will rest bn; the possibility tha'tah open 
invasion by any communist force wbuld Create. 

, unacceptable ^guerrilla ioppdsitlph fpom lopal- 
' ” nat iOnallsta ' Chin a may ; be retrained by; 
the mote prattlqal rt&Bqn' that :the Vietnam ■ 
war prayed the political advantage df Subter- 
fuge, apd Hanoi iriay be immobilized for the : 
present byltsgfgantjdltekd rehfcWUtetlom/: 

T . ! ’ Bui the conlfnued existence . of massive, . 
■ mphilfeed; and unchecked mUltajry power wjU , ; 
bethe d6m fnahtpojl flclal i)tf Ueacejn A$ia fpr ! ; 


and-run Invasion pf India; in 1962 was: a well- •' '. 
. remembered warning ; that Peklng will qoti,' ; 
.• hesitatetb ■■ 


possibly widespread turmoil. President 
Bhutto of Pakistan has predicted publicly that 
upheavals spawned by IndO-China may reach, 

.• Barigladesh and Assaqi, eastern India. This is 
the •“domino thepry.r whlch ls ‘accepted («.« .,•. 
truism in thia parf.of the wp?ld. And to the . , 

•■■ threatened Asianfe, the Idea that :a vacuum pf _ . 

power would rtpteln- unfllled -is unraaUaflp'; J. 
'■ •the Asian "Jii&ttafct, Is' to capitalize qh’eyery " 
opportunity, fhe two pdwer vacuums created 
; to the past led to tHe Koreim war and toa racp 
: -to SiijMeed the British ih the Indian (pefean area 


me^^rS^eyabje "' ; . i i 

. "4 -.= / ‘ 4 '7' 7h •; 


• intensity ar'Calive in SoUtheast Asto ahdKhdto, f : 
- five of' theto under direct; CWpree central and •'. • 
:V a sikth dpfliinatod* by! *. All hdve beqn 


outside support, Asian leaderS, even those in r-f C 
1 the relatively capitals of South f ; i 

Asto>^akjpeot both Peking and Han ol to. rafv^ < > 

r • : • if 

have been^ undergoing special training. ' 

The; immediate danger is that the commit- : ^ 

nlsts. will embroil Thailand in a war on the 
! Vietnam pattern by using thelr pow positiona 
In Laos and' Cambodia to intensify their two ]\\ 
guerrilla wars to nm’tberp Ttollabd . 1 In this -. r. 
way,, the Aaipns expect: a slow, but pyrhape 
Ipexo^ablel ctmonmhtot niarah across South-, ; 
eastAsla.' *‘ r ; : 

• M W«ll. what difference does’ It .make if all •' 
^mtheastAsla goracommrn^i 8 t ?’ ,M ksaweii : ><- 
travCfed and polished Pakistani dipjori^t . 

Tbe answqr Is that the strategic importanpe . 
of Souttmast Aala ^ which precipitated , ttto ' i \ 
Pacific war' and, later! the sacrificial AtneT-f ' 'f . : • 
ipiihieffort to’ aave the region ^ Is^how , 
immeasurably more slghUlcant. 


: contained by local go\Snntont8, ai)d none . « - J / 'Mr; ^Brines to o yeteran reporter on ' - , : 









